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The Club Spirit 


T is the wish of Hotel McAlpin that Rotarians visit- 
ing New York look upon the McAlpin as a fifteen 
million dollar clubhouse, dedicated to Rotary. 


The eagerness with which Rotarians are welcomed, 
the sincerity of the service accorded them and the 
regret felt at their departure, are all indicative of the 
club spirit which maintains. 


Every necessity, every luxury, every modern innova- 

; a tion in hotel-keeping is to be had at Hotel McAlpin. 

Under the direction The Rotary Club of New York has spacious head- 
of L. M. Boomer quarters on the 22nd floor. 


HOTEL MALPIN 


Broadway at 34% St. New York City. 
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OMAHA INVITES YOU 





See ROTARY has arranged for special trains from 
Omaha to the Los Angeles Convention for those Rotarians 
who may have difficulty in arranging their plans to suit the 
routing or schedule of their District Train. 


Rotarians from North of the Mason-Dixon line and East 
of the Missouri River are invited to join the Omaha Sixteenth 
District Special at Omaha. 


The Omaha Chamber of Commerce, Omaha Rotary and 
the Sixteenth District invite you to come to Omaha — be 
their guests while here, and continue your trip West with 
other Rotarians. 


We will guarantee accormmodations for individuals and 
parties or will add your chartered sleeper to our train. The 
special will be made up of the finest equipment. Interesting 
stop-overs have been arranged. 


Omaha is the fourth railroad center in the United States 
hotel facilities are exceptionally good. A June day in Omaha 
is something you will always remember with pleasure. 


Special Train will leave Omaha at 1:20 A. M. Friday, June 2nd, to take care of all 
Eastern connections. Sleepers open 10 P.M. Train arrives Los Angeles Sunday after- 
noon. Tickets should read Union Pacific-—Omaha to Los Angeles. (Select your own 
return routing.) Wire or write Secretary, Omaha Rotary Club for reservations. 


Omaha will give you a royal welcome! 


(Signed) OMAHA ROTARY CLUB 
OMAHA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SIXTEENTH DISTRICT OF ROTARY 


Write Publicity Bureau, 
Chamber of Commerce 
for booklet about 
Omaha. 
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Beacon Lights of Business 


— perilous coasts, lighthouses throw their guiding 
rays far into the night to warn the mariners and help 


them safely past the shoals. 


Business, too, has its beacons. They are the advertisements, 
which throw a powerful light to guide you in your buying. 
They show you what to buy, where to buy and when to buy. 


Spend a few minutes running through the advertisements in 
this publication. Then buy the products that have proved 


up in the light of advertising. 


Manufacturers who advertise deliberately focus thousands of 
eyes on their products. Their wares must be good, their 
values honest and their prices right or they could not adver- 


tise successfully. 
In the advertisements you see products that have made good 


under the critical inspection of buyers. These products are 
full value products. They return you dollar for dollar. Buy 


them. 


Let the beacon of advertising guide you as it is guiding so 
many astute buyers. 


ot 


Then you can know that every cent you spend buys its full 


guota of value. 
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The Comeback 


A Rotary Editortal by 
DR. FRANK CRANE 


FIND that the way I am treated in the day’s 
| work depends upon the state of mind I bring 
into it. 

If I enter a circle of men whom I take to be 
superior to me, I am likely to be snubbed. If I 
impute to them the feeling that I am inferior I will 
not fail to be inferior. 


If I am self-confident, I awaken confidence. 
If I cringe, I make others want to step on me. 


If I am cheerful, cheerfulness is handed me by 


others. 
If I am grouchy and snappy, they will bite me. 
People go at me about the way I go at them. 


There is a law in physics to the effect that action 
is equal to reaction. The ball rebounds from the 
wall with the same force with which it was 
thrown against the wall. 


And if I approach a man with politeness, I 
usually receive politeness. 


I get from this world a smile for a smile, a kick 
for a kick, love for love, and hate for hate. 


Of course there are exceptions to this rule. But 
if there were no rules there would be no excep- 
tions, 


And the difference between the man who knows 
how to play a game and wins regularly—any game, 
including poker, business, and the game of life— 
and the man who steadily loses, is that the wise 
man sticks to the rules and the law of averages, and 


(Copyrighted, 1922, 


the fool “has a hunch” and stakes his all on the 
exceptions. 

A good definition of a fool is one who thinks 
that this time doesn’t count. 

My tablets, therefore! Meet it is that I set it 
down that I am getting what is coming to me. 

This is a world of law. Chance is only to be 


found in the dictionary. In the bright lexicon of 
fact, there’s no such word. 


r. I am petulant, unrestful, irritable, unsatisfied, 
wretched, and bored—I know the crop, and 
might have expected the harvest when I sowed the 
seed of self-indulgence, lack of will, moral coward- 
ice, and general selfishness. 

If I am lonely, it was I who drove hearts away. 

If I am bitter, it was I who skimped the sugar- 
bowl. 

If I am persecuted, it was I who brought it on 
by my cantankerousness. 

The loving are beloved. 

The generous are heiped. 


The considerate are considered. 

The bully, by and by, is bullied; the smasher, 
smashed. 

And the end of the hog is the slaughter house. 

There are no victims of fate. The hero always 
rises above tragedy. The noble soul is never more 
serene than when all creation thinks it has downed 
him. 


Dr. Frank Crane.) 
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The Rotary Club of Shawnee, Okla., is an organization of 
ninety-two members in a city of 16,000 population. This 
club was the directing force behind a ‘‘Better Cities’’ contest 
throughout Oklahoma, which has created wide interest. A 
prize of $2,500 was offered by the Rotary Club to that city which 





in a great state-wide contest should be judged the best in 
which torear children. The club further challenged any other 
community to show a higher rating for progress and enterprise 
than Shawnee. Thirty-five cities immediately took up the 
challenge, appointed committees—and the contest was on! 


Better Cities—Better Citizens 


Indian War-Cry of Generation Ago Gives Place to 
Cry for Better Cities in Which to Rear Children 


By JAMES W. SEARSON 


The writer is Professor of English, University of Nebraska, and one of the 
judges of the “‘Better Cities’’ Contest held throughout the State of Oklahoma 


HEN it was thought that human ingenuity 

had practically exhausted itself in staging 

every conceivable kind of drive, along came 

the resourceful State of Oklahoma with a 

drive for better cities. No money was wanted, 
no bonds were for sale, and no mercy and help causes 
were pleaded for. But here was a drive to get every citizen 
in the contesting cities to cooperate with every other 
citizen to help make his city the safest and best place 
in which to rear children. No war drive created so 
much real working enthusiasm, according to leaders in 
the contesting cities. 

But where does Rotary come in, you ask. Rotary 
started the whole crusade! And the idea is spreading 
like wildfire. Think of it! In a state which less than 
a generation ago heard the Indian war-cry, Rotary starts 
a “Better Cities’ contest. How it all came about makes 
an exceedingly interesting story. 

Over a year and a half ago, ninety-two members 
of the Rotary Club of Shawnee started the pot to sizzle. 
They issued a challenge with teeth in it. They offered 
a cash prize of $2,500 to any city in Oklahoma which, 
after a year’s contest, should be judged to be the best 
city in the state in which to rear children. Then they 
challenged any other city to excel Shawnee’s progress 
and enterprise. Thirty-five cities of from 3,000 to 20,000 


ht 


in population took up the challenge—and the fight 
began. 

It was agreed that the contest should be directed by 
William A. McKeever, director of National Juvenile 
Welfare Service, Lawrence, Kansas. Doctor McKeever 
personally visited all the competing cities, distributed 
score sheets, and gave each city a clear-cut statement 
of “One Hundred Ways to Win.” Instantly committees 
were appointed in every city, and the merry contest was 
on in full blast. 


N order to win the prize it was necessary that the 

winning city make the best showing in progress and 
in permanent improvements on the following ten point 
agreed upon by the contesting cities: 

1. Pray. Facilities for adequate and safeguarded 
play at school and in the community. Conditions 0! 
parks, play-grounds; supply of proper playground a| 
atus, and the like. 

2. Inpustry. Industrial training at school ; characte! 
building ; employment during vacation; conditions ot et 
ployment of juveniles under sixteen; and _ syste! 
thrift instruction. 

3. ScHoots. Management, equipment, methods | 
contact with community ; modern methods of instruc 
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The Oklahoma Catholic University, at Shawnee, Okla., 

has an enrollment of 75 boys with a capacity for taking 

care of 150; the university also houses a museum with a 
number of valuable specimens. 


management of athletics; adequateness of number of 
teachers, salaries, and the like. 

4. Heattu. Modern methods of nursing, health in- 
spection; better baby and other clinics; hospital service, 
dental inspection, handling of contagious disease, and 
community sanitation. 

5. ScoutcraFT. Management of the Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, or Campfire Girls. Facilities for camping, 
hiking, boating. Service work of scouting organizations. 
Lessons in Americanization and good citizenship. 

6. Morat SaFrecuarps. Management of the motion 
picture, the vaudeville theater, and the dance. The 
cigarette problem; the general club life of the young; 
enforcement of laws safeguarding morals. 

7. Soctapiity. Facilities for weekly social expe- 
rience of all adolescent young people. Social manage- 
nent in the high school, and in the homes and churches. 

8. Rerticion. Youths in young people’s church so- 
cieties, Sunday schools, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A. En- 
rollment, management, and how these bodies meet the 
play and recreational interests of the young. 

9. Service. Clubs and societies of men and women 
tudying and dealing constructively with juvenile prob- 
ms. Projects accomplished and under way. 

10 Housinc. Adequateness of housing, health, san- 
ition, and other comforts of industrial classes and of 
he families of lower 
nomic status, with 
remedial methods and 


measures. 


W a thirty-six 
cities going at 
the drop of the hat, 
Oklahoma saw a year 
of city building and 
improvement 

is she had never 

ed were possi- 
Here was a con- 

test, not to build big- 
ger stores, nor to sell 
n goods, nor to 
more streets— 
build com- 

life. Not even 
Sunday with 

fect machinery 

vivals could 

such genuine 

ism as did the 


f 








In ten minutes’ time, at a regular meeting, a fund was raised by the alt af 
Rotary Club of Shawnee, Okla., to establish a first-class Boy Scout ; 
Council. Clubs, business organizations, and churches are all taking 

an active interest in Scouting. school 
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Oklahoma Baptist University, at Shawnee, Okla., has an 

enrollment of 500 students; there are dormitories for girls 

and boys, a gymnasium, and plans are now under way for 
additional dormitories and a library. 


“Better Cities” contest. ‘“‘We have all come alive and have 
done more for our city and its children this year than we 
have done in the whole past 20 years,” enthusiastically 
declared a prominent business leader in one of the cities 


T the close of a year of keen competition, twelve of the 
A cities came up for final scoring on the ten points, as 
follows: Enid, Blackwell, Ardmore, Lawton, Edmond, 
Sapulpa, Shawnee, Miami, Claremore, Durant, Bartlesville, 
Pryor. The following judges were appointed to spend one 
day in each city to score the cities according to the score 
sheet, and to decide which city deserved the prize: Mrs. 
Fred Dick, vice-president, National Mothers’ and Parent- 
Teachers’ Association, Denver, Colorado; C. C. Carstens, di- 
rector of the National Child Welfare League, New York 
City; and the writer of this article. These judges began 
their work at Enid the morning of November 14, and closed 
their work at Pryor, November 26. 

At Enid, a thousand business men organized in a 
city Fathers’ Club, left their places of business at the 
noon hour, and paraded the streets with child-boosting 
banners. The schools are well housed and modern in 
every respect. The city has 190 acres of parks, fine 
streets and boulevards, and it is erecting a community 
building at a cost of $465,000. Of the homes in Enid, 
82 per cent are owned by their occupants. Fifty per 
cent of the population of the city are church members. 
Organized churches 
and Sunday schools 
minister to the relig- 
ious needs of the 
children. A “City 
Chest” budget takes 
care of the city’s 
charities and social 
welfare wo'rk. 
Women are admitted 
to the chamber of 
commerce the same as 
men, and every 
family in town takes 
the local newspapers! 


HE Rotary Club 

of Blackwell has 
originated “The 
Blackwell Plan” of 
school cooperation. 
Rotary sees to it that 
Blackwell’s 
children are kept in 
If a child is 
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Students of the Curtice Industrial School, Shawnee, Okla. The 
school was founded by ‘‘Mother Curtice’’ for the purpose of 
teaching poor children all branches of domestic science. The 


too poor, he is given help. If he lacks ambition, Rotary 
sets him on fire for more learning. The school buildings 
are overcrowded, and the “Better Cities” campaign has 
promised the very best of new modern buildings. Repre- 
sentatives of thirty-one civic and social organizations formed 
a community council and cooperated during the contest 
for the upbuilding of the schools, the churches, and the 
community. The Methodist church has just completed an 
addition containing a 50 x 80 gymnasium room which is 
placed at the disposal of the high school and of business 
men’s and women’s clubs. The whole community is a-quiver 
with the desire to improve its streets, homes, churches, 
factories, schools, stores, and moral safeguards. 


IE Ardmore schools, business men declare, are easily 

the best asset of that city. The high-school boys 
during the past summer, earned $37,000 in properly safe- 
guarded work, and saved $21,000. During the year the 
school children cared for 2,300 home gardens. Sheet 
metal work, auto mechanics, and practically every other 
kind of industrial work needed in the community, are 
taught in connection with the school laboratories. 
A well-organized system of Parent-Teachers’ associations 
cooperates with the schools. The schools give credit for 
properly directed Bible study carried on in the churches. 
Sunday school attendance was doubled during the year, 
a 22-piece Scout band organized, a Scout camp opened, 
a day nursery established, and the community voted 
the maximum levy for supporting an excellent million- 
dollar school building program. 

At Edmond, C. W. Wantland, former “Sooner” foot- 
ball star, managed the “Better Cities” campaign with the 








school is supported by free-will donations. The log cabin 
shown in the background was built in 1894—twenty-eight years 
ago—the first house to be built on the present site of the city. 


same zeal as that with which he used to put the ball behind 
the goals of Kansas, Nebraska, and Missouri. During the 
campaign there was an increase of 75 per cent in Sunda) 
school attendance, of 50 per cent in church attendance, 100 
per cent in young people’s societies and 100 per cent in 
church attendance, 100 per cent in membership in young 
people’s societies, and 100 per cent in money given for 
church support. At noon the entire city paraded with clever 
floats and banners in honor of the better children crusad 
The city of Edmond has been paved, cleaned, and | 


tified until it scarcely knows itself. 


AWTON, a city of mushroom growth, adopted the 

slogan, “We Win if We Lose,” and the other contesting 
cities generally followed the suggestion. The Lawton 
schools showed a record of 97 per cent in attendance, 
with a total enrollment of 2,550. The school treasury) 
receives over $3,000 annually in tuitions paid by non- 
resident students. Operetta troupes, bands, orchestras 
girls’ councils, and a fine Boy Scout camp have all bee! 
developed during the contest. Health charts and Su: 
school attendance charts are seen in every classr: 
A junior civic league has been organized with a full quota 
of police and other city officers responsible for sc!\00! 
government. The only Boy Scout nursery in the world 
is maintained in connection with the government forest 
reserve. The women’s clubs have a membership of < 
the Boy Scouts, 125; and the Chamber of Commerce, » > 


At Sapulpa, Jim Barton, president of the Roiry 
Club and superintendent of the city schools, was chair 
of the “Better Cities” campaign committee. An histor ca! 


pageant was staged outside the city, with over 20,0 
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Woodland Park, Shawnee, Okla., showing on the left the 
Carnegie Public Library. The park was laid out by local 
architects and is well provided with modern playground 


persons witnessing it from the beautiful woodland slopes. 


Sapulpa easily excels in scoutcraft. Fred E. Woodson, 
scout master, has 155 Scouts in eleven troops and Mary 
Case Stewart, associate secretary of the Y. W. C. A., 
has 250 Girl Scouts, all Scouts being organized in con- 
nection with the public schools. The Rotary Club has 
provided, cleared, and equipped one of the finest Boy 


camps in Oklahoma. 


S' \WNEE, home of the Rotary Club that offered the 
prize, was as modest as a child in setting forth its claims. 
Well-organized public schools, the Oklahoma Baptist 
University, the Oklahoma Catholic University, and a 
tem of modern churches cooperating finely in com- 
munity work, were striking assets of the city. ‘The re- 
of progress of the “Better Cities” campaign was 

d in the high-school print shop. Emphasis was 
laced upon thrift, music, poster-making, and the manual 
and fine arts in connection with the regular work of the 
schools. The Rotary Club conducted a “back-to-school” 
paign and saw to it that 203 out of 205 eighth-grade 


graduates went on to the high school. Of the high-school 
graduates, 65 per cent entered college. The Rotary Club 
helped get them jobs to keep them in college. The 


edifices are models of artistic construction, and 
1 attendance has more than doubled during the 
ign. Sunday school attendance is more than 100 

per cent of the resident enrollment due to the face that 
otary Club has organized extension work and 
regularly brought to the Sunday schools of the city 
ly hildren from 
le surrounding 
country who would 
otherwise be with- 
Sunday school 
privileges. Starting 
with a small group 
of ree or four 
1, the Rotar- 
‘veloped the 

syst of Sunday 
Si extension 
Work until it is now 
bad. y known as 
Shawnee 
Rotarians 





The high school at Shawnee, Okla., includes a manual-training de- 
partment, an up-to-date gymnasium, a modern cafeteria, a printing 
department which prints the school annual and other papers, and an 
auditorium seating 800. The present enrollment is nearly 700 students. (Cont'd on page 251) 





equipment; there are also fountains, wading pools, and 
sunken gardens. The park is located in the heart of the city 
and is an excellent example of modern landscape designing. 


say that it is more fun to bring in a car-load of kiddies than 
to play golf or sit by the fireside. 


NDER the active direction of a live Central Com- 
U munity Committee, Shawnee started in te work out 
a definite program of community building based on the ten 
points of the score-card. The city erected and equipped a 
modern junior high school and built a commodious new 
high-school building as a part of the beautiful! central park- 
building plan for city beautification. This central beauty 
spot is known as Woodland park, and its beautiful native 
trees and shrubs, its well-equipped public playground, the 
public library, and_the picturesque sunken gardens are other 
attractive features making this park a favorite community 
center for all classes of citizens. 

A Boy Scout park cleared by the Scouts, an 80-acre 
school playground, a 28-piece Scout band, a 63-piece bugle 
corps, a paid scout executive, and well-organized Girl Scouts 
are Scoutcraft features which draw their inspiration from 
the “Better Cities’ contest. Systematic health work, well 
organized charities, parent-teachers’ clubs, improved baby 
clinics and hospital service, thrift practice, and proper social 
safeguards for the young, were stimuated during the year 

But best of all, like a miracle of old, stands the Curtice 
Industrial School. This school is mothered by Mrs. W. H. 
Curtice, who for nineteen years has performed a quiet min 
istry for the young of Shawnee. More than 5,000 girls 
point to Mother Curtice as their inspiration, and the whole 
city worships this wonderful soul and cooperates with her 
in miracles of achievement with underprivileged children. 

Then there is Ev- 
erett Hill, former 
district governor of 
the Seventeenth Dis- 
trict, whose fine 
spirit of cooperation 
and sagacious lead- 
ership were drawn 
upon at every stage 
of the contest. He 
ins Pp ired his co- 
workers, and today 
he is seriously proud 
of his home city’s 
wonderful progress. 
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The Convention Program 


By ALBERT S. ADAMS 


Chairman of the Program Committee for the Thirteenth Annual Rotary Conven- 
tion at Los Angeles, California, U. S. A., June 5th to 10th 


T the beginning of the year a program of activities 
was presented by President Crawford McCullough 
and the International Board for the guidance of 
the officers and committeemen of International 
Rotary in the things that the administration wished 

to further or to accomplish. 

This program dealt largely with those great fundamen- 
tals of Rotary, a strict adherence to which is absolutely nec- 
essary if as an organization we are to progress and retain our 
leadership. 

The Committee on Convention Program has felt that 
the International convention is the final sequence in the carry- 
ing forward of the program for the year, and that the ses- 
sions of the convention should be builded with this thought 
in mind. 

While many worth-while matters of general interest 
have asked for a place on the convention program, and many 
speakers, some of considerable reputation, have desired an 
invitation, the committee believed that the large majority of 
those who attend the Convention will be glad to have a pro- 
giam entirely confined to Rotary subjects and presented by 
active Rotarians, men who know what they are talking about 
and who are daily practising what they preach. 

So at Los Angeles we will stage a Rotary Convention. 


OR those who arrive in the City of the Angels on Sunday 

there will be special services in the churches, and in the 
afternoon the Los Angeles Rotarians will take all who care 
to go on sight-seeing trips. 

Monday will be given over to arrival of special trains. 
registration, getting located, and the meetings of the Board 
of Directors, the International committees, and the very im- 
portant meeting of the Committee on Proposed Legislation. 

Also on Monday afternoon the International Golf Tour- 
nament will be held, competing for various trophies one of 
which is the magnificent Hunter Cup given by President 
Tom Hunter of Edinburgh at the Convention last year. 

In the evening one of the happiest occasions of the week 
occurs when Rotarians exchange visits at the hotels, renew 
acquaintances, and make new friends. Anyone who has 
never experienced the wholesome joy and pleasure at these 
informal parties has missed much of the fun of Rotary. 

Tuesday morning, the convention opens with a tableau, 
entitled “Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow,” showing in 
striking scenes the development of Rotary since that first 
meeting seventeen yéars ago. 

No city in the werld could present such a thing as can 
Los Angeles. 

This spectacle will not only please the eye but will visual- 
ize Rotary’s accomplishment and inspire us to greater deeds. 


ND here’s a thrill for you. The convention is being held 
in America within sound of the Pacific Ocean. The 
welcome is to be voiced by genial Bill Stephens, president of 
the Los Angeles Club. He will welcome men and women 
from twenty-five or more of the nations of the earth. Re- 
sponding to that welcome, and speaking for all those men of 
different nationalities, will be William A. McConnell, presi- 
dent of the British Association, a Britisher from Dublin, 
Ireland. 

The address of President McCullough closes the morn- 
ing session, and those who have had the opportunity of hear- 
ing him can vouch for the wonderful treat in store for the 
convention. 


The afternoon session is given over almost entirely to 
the report of the Committee on Constitution and By-Laws. 
and this is probably the most important matter that has ever 
come before a Rotary Convention. 

Wednesday morning begins with a novel presentaion of 
‘the important subject of “Classifications,” by Chairman 
Arthur G. Pierce, of Pittsburgh. 

Naturally following “Classifications” comes “‘Attend- 
ance,” which will be presented in the form of an address, 
“Attendance, the Creator of Rotary Activity,” by a promi- 
nent Rotarian. 


HIS will be followed by short snappy five-minute talks 

from clubs who have had high attendance records and 
whose accomplishments have been outstanding. These talks 
will be made by Harford H. Montgomery, Belfast, Ireland; 
T. M. Barlow, Bellingham, Wash.; Sidney L. Hardin, Mis- 
sion, Texas; Walter S. Young, Worcester, Mass. ; and James 
W. Davidson, Calgary, Alta., Canada. 

The session will close with an address on “The Friend- 
ships of Rotary.” 

The afternoon will begin with a discussion “Knowledge 
of Rotary—the Open Door to Service,” led by Chairman Jeff 
Lydiatt of Calgary, Alta., with a short address on “What 
Rotary Is and Is Not,” by Rotarian Wm. R. Manier, Jr., of 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Through classification we come into Rotary ; by attend- 
ance we are given the opportunity to make friends and to 
gain a knowledge of Rotary and its benefits, and then our 
natural impulse is to give it to others. And so right here 
Chairman Fenton McCreery, of Flint, Mich., will tell us of 
the “Progress of Extension.” 

Following this will come one of those moments that we 
will look back upon with a thrill long after many other 
things have been forgotten. Inspirational messages from 
Rotarians, many of whom have travelled for many weeks to 
be at this convention, will tell how Rotary is bridging the 
distance between the nations of the world. Remember to 
underscore this feature in your program books—it will come 
under the heading of “The Voice of Rotary Around the 
World.” 

The session will close with a play presented by the Ro- 
tary Club of Oakland, Cal., demonstrating a Rotary educa- 
tional program through the medium of their famous “group 
plan.” 

Wednesday evening will be set aside for the President's 
Ball, which will probably surpass anything of the kind we 
have ever seen at any convention anywhere. 


HURSDAY’S session opens with the subject “Rotary 

and the Boy,” led by Chairman Hugh Van de Walker, 
of Ypsilanti, Mich., and through the medium of concise 
statements the chairman will define just what is Rotarys 
great opportunity in this entrancingly beautiful wor! 
general discussion will follow. 


As the ultimate aim of Rotary in Boys Work is the 
making of good citizens, the session will close with an ad- 
dress “Good Citizenship and My Responsibility as 1 Ko- 
tarian,” by Rotarian Thomas C. Sheehan, Jersey City, N. | 

As Rotarians are business and professional me‘ ac- 
tively engaged in their chosen fields, they should be interested 
in all things concerning their craft, and so the entire «/ter- 
noon session is devoted to “Rotary and Business.” This will 
be led by Guy Gundaker, of Philadelphia, Pa., chairm:n 0! 

(Continued on page 264) 
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Employer-Employee Problems 
Solved by Rotary Principles 


A Biographical Sketch of *‘Dave’’ McCahill 
By STEWART C. McFARLAND 


OME men are born to the 

purple and amid the rattle 

of silver spoons. Others 

are born in obscurity and 

nursed in the cradle of 
want. But fortune is a fickle jade. 
She often leaves the purple-born 
to live and die unknown and gives 
the man of obscure birth a divine 
aflatus that brings him into the 
cabinet of kings. She takes an un- 
known rail-splitter and makes him 
the savior of a great nation and 
a diminutive Corsican and allows 
him to change the map of Europe 
ina day. Often from the crowded 
marts of the world’s metropolises, 
but more often from the corn and 
wheat fields of the far reaches of 
the lonely plains, she calls her 
sons, and uses them to give the 
cosmic urge to a world suffering 
from the inertia of worn-out 
theories. 

In this particular instance the 
cornfields of Iowa were invaded 
where David Ignatius McCahill 
first winked an Irish eye at the 
struggle for existence and later 
for an education that was to pre- 
pare him for fortune’s fickle smile. 
Dave’s struggles and  achieve- 
ments and especially his success 
in applying the ideals and princi- 
ples of Rotary to his business are 
the inspiration of this article. 


te magic weaver of great des- 
tinies somehow has a natural 
affinity for the fertile soil and 
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A Word to Our Readers 


N the Pittsburgh district — America’s 

great iron and steel center—there lives a 
Rotarian who is quietly and unostentatious- 
ly practicing Rotary in his dealings with 
employees. His seemingly revolutionary— 
but successful — plans in handling the em- 
ployer-employee problem are engaging the 
attention of big business men and labor 
leaders everywhere. 

Sixteen years ago—he is just thirty-eight 
now—he was working his way through theYale 
Law School. Today he is amemberof the Ro- 
tary Club of Pittsburgh, the president of two 
railroad companies, an ElectricLight andPow- 
er company and several other big concerns. 

Rotarian Stewart McFarland, also a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Pittsburgh, has 
written this sketch at our solicitation. 

Although Rotarian McCahiil has been 
importuned many times by various mage- 
zines, this is the first time publication has 
been given to an article sketching his life 
and describing his plans. 

Rotarian McCahill’s progressive policies 
are meeting with wonderful success, and 
in view of the general confusion with regard 
to this whole question, among both em- 
ployers and employees, this article should 
be of timely interest to every Rotarian.— 
The Editors. 
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increased his purse to five Me: 
Kinley dollars and forty cents. 
This swollen fortune carefully 
wrapped in a red bandanna gave 
him great confidence, and after a 
few working stop-overs for bed 
and board, he reached Omaha. 


IS next jump was Chicago, 

where he secured his first 
real job—a joo in a machine shop 
as floor-sweeper, and here is where 
the first solid foundation of his 
later life as an employer was laid. 
His employer was a man with a 
Rotary heart and soul. He took 
more than a profit interest in his 
employees and particularly in the 
young floor-sweeper who came 
there to learn the machinist’s 
trade, at least Dave thought he 
did. This big man had a way 
about him that made all his em- 
ployees feel that he had a per- 
sonal interest in their welfare— 
and he had. He had the wise 
habit of going through the shop 
and greeting many of his men by 
their first names and asking them 
how they were getting on. Car 
you imagine what effect this show 
of interest had on the observing 
young floor-sweeper, many miles 
away from kith and kin, lonely 
and homesick and exposed, by his 
coat of cornfield greenness, to the 
butt of every trick and joke of 
the older men? But a kind word 
from the boss compensated for all 
this. The really big thing to the 


ozone breezes of Iowa. Here the fates in the alchemy of soil 
and air seem preponderant in their work of sturdy manhood. 
Like Athens of ancient Greece—the spirit-light and under- 
standing, like the stars of night, seem to shine more bril- 
liantly perhaps in Iowa that any other State. In all America 
in recent years possibly no other State has been the home- 
land of more men of solid thought and progress than grace 
the scrolls of fame where the little prairie flower blooms. 

Here in Warren County is where the subject of our 
sketch was born 38 years ago, February 25, 1884, and here 
is where he lived, the youngest of eight brothers and one 
sister, to woo the fertile soil of his father’s farm until the 
age of fourteen. But at this age Dave had exhausted all the 
experiences of his father’s fields to his entire satisfaction 
and longed for new and more exciting adventure. Thus in 


the cold gray dawn late in the month of March, 1898, our 
hero went out from his father’s house to meet the rising 
sun alone. Winton cars, the kind he drives today, were 
not wn in those days, but he did possess two sturdy Irish 
limbs and these he put to work. He had saved up fifteen 
cents for the adventure, but his elder brothers learning ot 


ermination to seek his fortune away from home, 


young lad was the attitude of this great man toward all his 
employees. He treated them more like partners and co- 
workers than employees, and the memory of this man’s 
Rotary business methods has since become the guiding 
influence that has led Dave into his present progressive 
profit-sharing ventures. 


AVE and the big boss were always the first arrivals at 

the shop. This naturally brought Dave’s industry and 
thoroughness to his attention and the big man soon learned 
that he had in the young lad a man of future promise. He 
recognized the volcanic fires of ambition burning in his 
soul and wanted to make him his protégé. But Dave soon 
felt the urge of larger things beyond the seas and joined 
the United States Navy, then active in the Spanish War 
Albeit the good influence of his first real employer never left 
him and, as stated before, this man had perhaps as much to 
do to shape his after life as any one. And this brings to each 
Rotarian who is an employer the potential good that he may 
do. Had this employer been a tyrant, unscrupulous or in- 
different, the subject of our sketch might be today a soap- 
box agitator instead of a big and useful leader of construc- 
tive industry. And here is where every employer who 
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bility on account of sickness. 
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| ; 
(CTN order that an employee can put forth his best efforts, he must be reason- 


ably assured against sudden unemployment, want in his old age, and disa- 
| If the employee has this assurance, the employer | 


is entitled to, and will receive, not only the loyalty of the employee, but the em- 
ployee will also have’ faith in his employer and confidence in the industry in which 
he is engaged. Such a combination must win, even against odds.” 


= 


- SE 


—David I. McCahill. 
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reads this article should take careful note of his responsi- 
bility. Perhaps there’is in his employ a David I. McCahill 
of the future. 

Dave went to sea—to the West Indies, to South 
America—did active duty in the Philippine waters during 
the insurrection, participating in the Boxer trouble and finally 
active cruising duty between Vladivostok, Siberia, and Hong 
Kong, investigating the activities of the Japanese and Rus- 
sians on account of the contemplated Japanese-Russian War 
which broke out later. He went out into the world for ad- 
venture and the world obliged him. The seven seas and 
the peoples that controlled its commerce gave him excite- 
ment plus. A little more than five years of this life broad- 
ened his vision far beyond the fences of his father’s farm. 


IVE years at sea gave him an outlook that only travel 

can bring to one, and when he returned to visit his for- 
mer employer in Chicago, we are not at all surprised that he 
refused employment even from the man who had become 
his inspiration. Dave saw larger things ahead. Had he 
stayed he might be now the head of his former employer’s 
firm instead of president of , 
a few railroads and counsel 
for the West Penn System. 
The star of his immediate 
destiny hung low over his 
native state and_ thither 
went the youth now twenty. 

Six years of battle with 
the world left him without 
trace of hayseed. He had 
grown wiser. He knew 
many things in the concrete 
but he concluded, like the 
drunkard who fell face first 
into some fresh cement, 
that it was hard to keep his 
face in the “concrete’’— 
without an education. And 
an education was his next 
objective. Those dreams 
of the last six years could 
not be realized without an 
education. Up to this time 
he had only a speaking ac. 
quaintance with his fraction: 
and, although possessed of a 
rapier Irish tongue, this tool 
of speech had never been 
cognizant of such things as 
declensions and  conjuga- 
tions. He needed these to 
give his rapier edge. 

As a “go-getter” just 
watch him score as he goes | 
after an education. He re- | 
turned home, entered the | 
West Des Moines High 
School, and by fall enrolled 











Rotarian David I. McCahill, Mrs. McCahill and David, Jr., 
and the twins, Marie and Marguerite. 


in the law school of Drake University as a freshman law 
student, but with conditions. During the next two years 
while studying law in the forenoon he was making up pre- 
paratory work in the afternoon. He worked so fast that 
at the beginning of the third year he not only qualified as 
a senior but was made, in the face of stiff competition, a 
member of the faculty and became an instructor. 


Y this time he had established a reputation as a go-get- 

ter. He finished Drake in three years and then turned 
his face toward Yale. No, dear reader, no rich uncle died 
and left him funds. He was traveling on his own. He had 
a newspaper route which yielded him some funds. Also 
he conducted a laundry route. He was even then a captain 
of industry in miniature. He arrived at Yale with exactly 
four dollars and sixty cents. If faith is the audacity of a 
will which does not hesitate in the darkness, Dave had fait! 
His courage ought to give the aenemic youths of today the 
sensation of at least a blush. How he paid his tuition and 


lived while at Yale would fill a Success Magazine—waiting 
on tables in a private boarding house, cleaning sidewalks 
and fixing furnaces, and doing work in the Yale Law 


1 
Library did the trick. His 
objective was an education 
and he allowed nothing to 
come between him and his 
objective. What a | 
for the youths of today! 
Did he qualify as a go- 
getter? Here is the answer. 
In a little more than four 
years after he left the Nav 
he had graduated irom 
Drake University in lowa 
and from the Law Schoo! of 
Yale with a Master’s Degree 
and had been admitted to the 
Iowa bar. 

While at Yale he did 
more than graduate in law 
He organized the Model 
Senate and his Webster 
ability to debate made him 
its first president. In those 
days he was given to wear- 
ing white vests — perhaps 
relics (to call them souvenirs 
might be insinuating) 0: lis 
laundry days at Drake 
these he displayed in a 
Webster-Clay orations. 
he was more than a w ‘te 
vested debater. At the | a! 
banquet of the Model Se:ate 
he made a speech th: 


well to read and heed 
was a real Rotary spec 
full of Rotary ideals 
principles—and proves 
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that Dave was a Rotarian even at the age of 


‘venry-four. Here follow some of his remarks at that 


66 A. ’PRECIATING as I do and as I know you do, the 
—, great privilege of a year under the careful guidance 
vorthy faculty, but one word can voice our sense of 
in—debtor. Time was when you and I were credi- 
rors. the State owed us protection from illiteracy and les- 
< i: exalted patriotism. These obligations the State has 
iecharved. The home life owed us much. As children we 
had «aim upon love and care, safe guidance and the opening 
‘s of opportunity. There are none here to say our 
homes have not discharged their obligations. Loved ones are 
called to mind in grateful memory even as I speak. Christi- 
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ten dollars of which both Sam and Dave had not one cent. 
Sam wore a ring and both had watches, and these they 
pawned to raise the necessary fee. Until they drew their 
pay both lived on fat-reducing fare with hunger flirting 
around the corner. But when they got their pay Belshaz- 
zar’s impious feast was not replete with richer thick broiled 
steak than went into the inners of McCahill’s sons. 


AVE’S Irish wit and ability to win suits soon marked 
him for advancement. The Kuhns, then at the zenith 

of their financial operations, wanted a trustworthy lawyer to 
look after their interests in the West, and Dave was recom- 
mended. Later they transferred him to their Pittsburgh 
office. The Kuhn failure which followed a few weeks later 
gave Dave his real opportunity. The strenuous times and 


nity was under obligations 


allt 


to us. That it has met this 
demand the entire universe 
sufficiently attests. We dre 
where we are and what we 
are because of the boons 
conferred by Christian 
civilization. 


“No longer creditors, 


we are now debtors— 
debtors to the State, 
debtors to the home life of 
the world, debtors to Chris- 
tianity. We are even 
debtors to those who have 
done nothing whatever for 
us because of the rich 
boons which are granted us 
from some unknown 
source, and which we can- 
not repay directly. 


6s" THERE is not one 

Toa in the Senate, I 
trust, who will shrink from 
his obligation. As others 
have given to us sO May we 
give to others richly. The 
State demands in our to- 
morrow, though it be in the 
realm of peace, a heroism 
as great as the nation has 
ever demanded in days of 
war. The home life of the 
world demands of us clean 
manhood that shall pre- 
serve for coming years the 
untold blessings wrapped 








McCAHILL TO EMPLOYEES: 


{Upon assuming presidency of Pittsburgh, Butler & Harmony 
Consolidated Railway & Power Co., and other companies.] 
re ¢ OYS, these roads have never paid a dividend. 
Without your co-operation they never may. 
We want to make it profitable. Will you help? 
I will take you in as partners, put three men 
you select from among your number on the board, and 
set aside in trust, substantially, a fourth interest in 
the stock for you or your families. Also, from the 
revenue of the road, I will set aside enough to insure 
each employee’s life against death, accident and 
sickness disability. Are you on?” 


EMPLOYEES TO McCAHILL: 


[During 1921, when business had slowed up and earnings 
decreased]. 


#4 ELL, Mr. McCahill, we’ve been thinking over 

this matter of the scale. Last year, when 
freight was moving and we cou'dn’t handle all the 
business coming our way, you constantly and un- 
expectedly gave us our share in increased wages. 
Now, after careful investigation, we are convinced that 
the company is suffering from what we hope is only a 
temporary business depression. Business is off, and 
we feel it is right that we take our share of the losses. 
Therefore, we suggest a cut of five cents per hour, and 
stand ready to take further cuts if necessary.” 








the necessity for retrench- 
ment eliminated the attor- 
neys of large requirements 
and _ big-fee reputation. 
Dave’s knowledge of cor- 
porate law and _ brilliant 
record had already placed 
him in the special pre- 
ferred class and it was not 
very long after when he 
was made counsel of the 
West Penn System. 

As a go-getter Dave 
maintained his reputation. 
And although his former 
employers lost their con- 
trol, Dave held his position 
with the West Penn Sys- 
tem. 


N 1914 he made a mem- 
orable speech, clearly 
depicting the relation of the 
employer with the em- 
ployee. For the time being 
he seemed to become the 
incarnation of both the 
employer and employee and 
the oracle for both. He 
visualized the problems of 
the employer to the em- 
ployees and the haunting 
fears of the employee he 
visualized with equal 
clearness to the employers. 
In substance he also made 
the following statement: 
“In order that an em- 
ployee can put forth his 


up in this great institution. 

“The ery ‘debtor’ fully recognized will not only bring 
from us tributes to the cause of Yale and service to our 
tellowmen, but in our individual lives it will stand for the 


truest and greatest and the best. 

‘l‘riends, if this be observed then the entire world will 
have ielt the effects and will have been benefited by the year 
we have just spent at Yale.” 


7 ‘ile sequel of this “debtor” speech can now be read in 
deeds of grateful contributions to both Drake and Yale 
and in the happiness he has brought to his numerous rela- 
lives, particularly his dear old dad. 

e subject of our sketch is now a lawyer in Des 


Moines, full-fledged and panoplied, even to a sign on the 
win and his name on the door. Happily, perhaps, before 
the first installment of the rent was due, a call came from 
San | rancisco where his elder brother, Sam, who had also 
graduated from Yale, had just discovered a job for himself 


+ 


ata hundred dollars a month and an equal opportunity for 
Vave. This time his father provided funds, but just enough 
‘0 cover transportation. He had to be admitted to the bar 
before he could earn that hundred dollars and this required 


best efforts, he must be 
reasonably assured against sudden unemployment, want in 
his old age, and disability on account of sickness. If the 
employee has this assurance, the employer is entitled to, 
and will receive, not only the loyalty of the employee, but 
the employee will also have faith in his employer and con- 
fidence in the industry in which he is engaged. Such a 
combination must win, even against odds.” 

E insisted that the public service corporations for which 

he was counsel at all times consider the public welfare 
and that they observe the Golden Rule in dealing with their 
patrons and employees. He laid down the general proposi- 
tion that the officers and managers of corporations should 
not expect or demand that their employees do things in fur- 
thering the interest of the corporation that they would not 
do in their own interest. 

Here was a Daniel come to life—bold and unafraid, 
refusing to eat of the king’s meat and to carry the chalice 
of unearned increment to his beardless lips. 

We now come to the really big thing in David I. Mc- 
Cahill’s life, the thing that has brought him, in a commer- 

(Continued on page 257) 
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ROTARY IN VERSE 


By CHARLES O. SMITH 


The author is editor of the Calgary (Canada) ‘‘Herald”’ and also editor 
of ‘‘The Cog,” published by the Rotary Club of Calgary. 


Friends and neighbors need our aid: 
On their path they upward move 

All the stronger if they’re made 
Conscious of another’s love. 


R. HERBERT A. BREWER, organist of Gloucester Cathedral, 

Gloucester, England, in January addressed the Rotary Club 

of Gloucester on the subject of “Congregational Singing.” 

He suggested at that time that the Rotary Club should have 
a Rotary song, and promised, if the club president would write the 
words, that he, Dr. Brewer, would compose the music. The challenge 
was accepted, the words written, the music composed, and the song 
was sung at a subsequent meeting. 

The Gloucester Rotary Club and the Calgary Rotary Club have 
long been close friends, tiieir friendship having developed from cor- Edgar Allen Poe would not have been a literalist in his han- 
respondence, and from the inter-visiting of members. Soa copy of dling of the subject. He would have caught merely the spirit of the 
this song was sent to “The Cog,” the weekly paper of the Calgary — thing, and might have dealt with it thus: 

Club, which re-printed it. The verses were as follows: See a world without a smile, 


Speed the wheel of Rotary 

In the workshop, home and mart; 
Of your life let service be 

All in all, not only part. 





What binds us so closely all over the world? 

What binds us together in one happy fold? 

To each man his duty, to each man his task, 

What makes him a brother? There’s no need to ask— 
Why surely ’tis Service, ’tis Service! 


Good friends and good neighbors are here to be found, 

To lighten the burden, to speed the wheel round, 

Service in home, in workshop, or mart, 

Of life our whole being—not merely a part, 

Rejoicing in Service, in Service! 

While getting out an issue of “The Cog” one Saturday after- 
noon I fell to musing upon that little song and upon the compactness 
of its expression of sound Rotary doctrine. One thought led to 
another until there came back to my mind memories of lines tikat 
Tennyson wrote about knights of the Round Table and others, and 


Not a smile, 

Tortured by a thousand troubles from Pacific to the Nile, 
How the nations brood and glower, 

Seek to match each other’s power, 

Taxes pile, pile, pile, pile, pile, pile, pile, 

And the suffering continues all the while. 


Now the world breaks into smiles, 

Happy smiles— 

A spirit intervenes to save it from the devil’s wiles, 

And: delighted, it abandons all its erstwhile warlike styles; 
“Men will serve forevermore, 

Serve for peace instead of war” 

And it smiles, smiles, smiles, smiles, smiles, smiles, smiles, 
As it tears its list of hatreds from its files. 


Rudyard Kipling would have concluded that the spirit of Kotar) 





it set me thinking upon the style Tennyson would have adopted to  j;, something quite different from the law of the jungle, and hi 
express the above sentiments. He might have taken the style of might have written down his thoughts in this fashion: 


“Ulysses,” saying: i ee - 

Si hails ail Mink can labial Now this is the Rule of the Savior—as true as the Gold of its name 
: : ; 3 And the man that shall keep it shall prosper, and may add to his Jo) 

Of this fair town, among successful men, and tis donee: 
Holding my own with all, 1 reap and save— Whatsoever ye would have from others, do ye unto them even so, 
One selfish man among a selfish class, For the Weak ng Sg We ae greeny: 4 4 the High must 
That hoards and sleeps and feeds, and knows not joy. oe Se > ps os Io ped by the otronger, ane the figh i 
I shall not rest from service; I will join S1ve AAS 0 Ne Lew 
Others who serve: those others who are bound Cave right is the right of the Caveman—to hunt by himself for his 
Closely, o’er all the world, those who seek own; 
The precious profit of the Golden Rule. To serve is the joy of Today’s man, to share, not to prosper al 
Come my friends, Not ours is the Law of the Jungle, as years of good effort attest, 
’Tis not too late to seek another world; But the Rule of the Man of Judea—“who would profit the most 
Accept the task, and by example, show, serves the best.” 
At home, in workshop, in the marts of trade, And then our minds might revert to that ancient sage, mar 
That service is rewarded, not in gold, and in fancy see him, with that curious expression of philos: p/ical 
Tho’ ’tis obedience to the Golden Rule, and whimsical interest in mankind upon his face, writing these 
But in experience of a pleasure true words: 
That follows service without thought of self. 
Longfellow would lave been torn between two special loves in 

choosing the form of verse, but he would have likely decided upon 

the following: 

All are architects of Fate, 
We can build a world more fine— 
Not by showy deeds or great— 
Serving in your field and mine. 


ne 


I sometimes think that never has the earth 
From days so ancient as its time of birth 

Seen men so many seeking goodly ends, 
Striving to make this world of better worth. 


No book of verses underneath the bough 
Their inspiration is—but How 

To serve their fellow man and make his cup 
A Cup of Happiness right Here and Now. 
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After Sessions—Where Will We Go? 


Interesting Convention Side Trips Where Hospitality 


and Fellowship Will Reign— 


**Let Joy Be Unconfined”’ 


By RAYMOND A. EDWARDS 











Avalon Bay, Catalina Island—An interesting side-trip for convention visitors. 











HEN 10,000 smiling Rotarians step off the 

trains in Los Angeles in June, there will be 

among them a great number who have never 

been in California before; in fact, the majority 

of those who attend the Convention will be on 

their first trip to the Pacific Coast and they will be cu- 

rious to see the many things which the trip has to offer. 

During Convention Week, all good Rotarians will 

naturally be in attendance at the meetings and will have 

no time then for sightseeing. But after the daily sessions 

opportunity will be had for side trips and the wives and 

sweethearts and others who may accompany Rotarians 

will have time at their disposal during which to visit the 

points of interest in Southern California; therefore, these 

suggestions which we offer are for those who come for 
the trip, and not just to attend the Convention. 


To go to Catalina means an hour’s ride on an electric 


car through the farming lands adjacent to Los Angeles 
and then from Los Angeles Harbor you sail out upon 
the bosom of the blue Pacific in a wonderful ship which 


lends assurance and joy to the excursion of those from 
the inland sections of America and those travelers to the 
Convention from other countries. Twenty-six miles away 
we glimpse Catalina Island—rising 2,000 feet above the 
sparkling sea. Eager to catch a glimpse of a flying fish, 
the visitors crowd the rails, searching the waters for the 
first glimpse of the silver darts. There is a cry of joy and 
excitement as the fish suddenly burst from the water and 
sail across the bow of the boat. Many have now seen a 
lying fish for the first time and the thrill is complete. 


A \VALON, our destination on the island, we enter 

glass-bottomed boat and move slowly over the 
Indigo-blue waters of the crescent-like bay, our eyes 
searching the mysterious depths of the sea. Never be- 
re e we realized the beauty of the gardens of the 
sea or the great variety of flora which sways with the 
moti of the water, changing its beautiful tints and 
grace'ul shapes with each passing swell. Fish of brilliant 


colorings flash through the gardens and we are thrilled 
again with the handiwork of Mother Nature. And then 
as we return to the wharf at Avalon, we find sportsmen 
returning from their quest of leaping tuna—the gamest 
fish in the world. On the wharf we find happy fishermen 
with tuna weighing from 20 to 40 pounds—others with 
huge jew fish, the black bass of the sea, which weigh as 
much as 500 pounds, and, true to form, you will find these 
fishermen telling about the “big ones that got away.” 

We are home again in Los Angeles the same evening 
and it seems almost impossible to believe that we have 
seen so many new and beautiful things in the course of 
one day. 


ESTERDAY we visited the ocean—today, let us go 

to the mountains. 

Within a few blocks of our hotel, we again board an 
electric train and are soon slipping out of the suburbs of 
Los Angeles on our way to the distant purple mountains. 
Our route lies through the beautiful residential section 
of Pasadena, where the homes of many famous million- 
aires are to be seen, surrounded by beautiful grounds 
which are the finest examples of landscape gardening. 
Passing through the city of Pasadena, we come to the 
foot of the “Incline.” Here we change from the electric 
train to the little “Incline-cars,’ which are built with 
their seats one above the other—much like the gallery 
seats in a theater. 

As we are lifted up the side of the mountain the pan- 
orama begins to unfold below us, and all our neighbors 
around us are exclaiming, “Look at this!” and “Look at 
that!” so that when we reach the top of the incline, where 
we once again board a regular type of street-car, we find 
ourselves so enraptured that we lapse again into silence, 
letting our eyes wander over the wonderful panorama 
at our feet which shows orange groves at the foothills, 
golden fields beyond, the great city of Los Angeles in 
the distance, and through the mist of the horizon we 
catch a glimpse of the sunlit Pacific, and then our car 
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Taking a dip in the surf at La Jolla Beach, Southern California. 


takes us into a canyon where pine trees form an arbor 
through which we pass and the wonderful view is shut 
out, while we are happy in studying the tracery of some 
new fern or foliage. 


ESTLED in the pines, at an elevation of 5,000 feet, we 

come to the rustic tavern which offers us all of the con- 
veniences of a modern hotel, but in a quaint manner 
which is in keeping with the surroundings. An easy 
walk takes us to points of vantage, where wonderful 
views of the country may be had, or if one is ambitious, 
to the very top of the mountain at an elevation of 6,100 
feet. From the top of the mountain one can look back 
into the deeper fastnesses of the range as it stretches 
away to the north in wonderful purple shadings. 


We are home again for a fine dinner and the trip 
has been just a joyous excursion without hardships or 
hurry, and we have seen new things and enjoyed new 
experiences to store away for happy future recollections. 


Once more we wake to a bright sunshiny morning, 
for it does not rain in California during the summer 
months, and so with perfect assurance. we put on our 
light clothes and start for the beaches. There are a 
number of beaches to which we may go, but let us go 
to the nearest ones first. And so once again we take a 
trolley car and leaving Los Angeles behind, we wend 
our way through cultivated fields and little suburban 
cities, and almost before we know it we are at our des- 
tination. 

Down the “promenade” we find joyous activities. All 
the amusements of Coney Island are offered us—yes, 
even urged upon us, but these things will keep until the 
evening, and so we pass on out to the open beach. 


HE beach stretches away for miles and its wide ex- 

panse is dotted with parasols and beach tents in their 
multi-colors—and these, coupled with the gay hues of 
milady’s bathing cap, bathing suit and bathrobe, give to 
the whole scene a carnival appearance. We feel a thrill 
of joy, possibly because in our younger days the display 
of many colors announced some form of amusement to 
relieve our drab and weary young lives. Possibly the 


display of many colors may now be made by some well- 
known moving-picture actress about to take a dip, and 
again, we respond to the thrill of color. 





Soon we feel a desire to join the throng which is 
splashing merrily in the breakers and which seems to 
beckon us to “come on in, too—’cause the water is fine.” 
In a few minutes we emerge from the bathhouse—a little 
bit conscious, but in with a splash, we are quickly initi- 
ated and soon know the joys of tumbling around in the 


surf—and thus we spend another day so delightful 


so refreshing. 


HE following morning we are up eager again to be 


and 


1 


on our way, and this time we have chosen a trolley 


ride through the Orange Empire. 


We board a special 


car and quickly find the Orange Empire lies just beyond 


the outskirts of the city. 


of the rugged Sierra Madre Mountains and the oran 
groves stretch away into the valley at our right and {ol 


low up the slopes of the mountains at our left to a 
where the mountain sides become almost precipitous. 


foliage is dark green, with the trees in long, regular : 


] 


each grove forming a part of an immense but del 
pattern much like the shadings in some cloth with 
changeable sheen and we come to recognize grad 
that the lighter green is the lemon groves, the dark g 
the orange groves, and the intermediate green.the grape- 


Oranges, lemons, and grape-fruit ma) 
SEALY, 


fruit groves. | 
seen half hidden in the foliage, and if we look cl: 


perhaps we will see a few late blossoms on the o1 


trees. As we pass a lemon grove, we catch a bre: 
the delightful fragrance of the lemon blossoms whi: 
to be found on the trees nearly all the year ‘round. 


Our car leaves the orange groves and we pas: 
the shade of a magnificent grove of English wall 
clean-limbed trees with a dense foliage, offering a 
derful picnic shade. We know it must be a pleas 
be a farmer whose orchard is such an inviting pl: 
which to spend a summer’s day. We pass a lane « 
palms—old trees planted many years ago, the tops 
higher than the roof of the old two-story farm 
which stands there at the end of the lane. 
follows the lane, we wonder what those trees are p 
there between the palms; they have such an olive 
foliage. And then we learn that the foliage is olive- 
because the trees are olive trees. Then someone suc 
recognizes a fig tree—another a date palm with 
hanging on it, or possibly a banana tree. So we 
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The Circular Bridge at the top of the ‘‘Incline,’’ Mount 

Lowe. Near Pasadena and just a short distance from Los 

Angeles, this is one of the pleasure trips in store for visi- 

tors to the Rotary convention. At right—Mount Lowe 
Incline. 


another day riding through orchards with trees which 
are found only in tropical and semi-tropical countries— 
trees which thrive on the sunlight of long summer days 
with cloudless skies. 


W3 ENJOY lunch in the famous Mission Inn at River- 
side, eating our meal in an open court to the tinkle 
of a fountain and the music of Spanish guitars. It is 
wonderful—truly wonderful, to have nothing to do in 
California but be a person of leisure. 


The famous highways of California are always call- 
ing to those who love the open air. The Automobile 
Club of Southern California maintains an information 
bureau replete with road maps and descriptive literature 
covering all scenic routes in Southern California. All 
touring information will be free to visiting Rotarians if 
they will call and make their wants known in the Auto- 
mobile Club offices. Southern California also boasts, in 
addition to good roads, of the fact that it has more auto- 
mobiles in proportion to its population than any other sec- 
of the world, and while we dare not suggest that 
automobile rides may be in order for those Rotarians who 
should attend every meeting of the Convention, we have 
the cars and we have the highways and we have a most 
erful organization of Rotarianettes who are going 
k out for the ladies, and as to who shall escort all 
Rotarianettes on their sightseeing trips—we fear to 

a guess, but we will wager that the ladies will 
alone! 


ur fellow Rotarians in the nearby cities in South- 
alifornia, who have Missions and mountains 
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and millions of oranges and other attractive things, de 


clare that they are going to have our visitors witness the 
glories of their respective communities. How they pro 
pose to do this, we do not know, but we sound a fair warn 
ing that the kidnapping of delegates has even been secretly 


discussed. 


\nd so all of those who are preparing to attend the 


Rotary Convention June 5th to 10th should realize that 
there is a wonderful country, a new country and an in 
viting country to be seen, and after all of the sceni 
points in Southern California have been viewed, North 
ern California offers additional scenic attractions whicl 
will thrill the visitor even after he has visited all of th 


1 
' 


beauty spots of the southern part of tl 


le State 


As to what may be seen at the moving-picture 
dios—ah !—that’s a secret in the keeping of the Hospi 
tality Committee. 
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Banff Springs overlooking the valley of the Bow River in the Canadian Rockies. 


Banff and Lake Louise 


Scenic Gems in the Canadian Rockies 
By EARLE HOOKER EATON 


HE Dominion of Canada, like the United States, 
has shown great wisdom in setting apart for all 
time as playgrounds of the people, vast areas of 
mountains and forests where the wild animals may 
find sanctuary and be safe from extermination, 
where the ruthless hand of that sort of business which re- 
gards scenery as a possible signboard only, may be restrained 
from its work of desecration and where the mountains and 
the forests in all their primeval beauty may be viewed and 
enjoyed by lovers of unspoiled Nature 
Comparatively young men living and working today, 
like Col. John S. Dennis, C.M.G., of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, remember when there wasn’t a settlement other 
than a Hudson’s Bay Company post between Winnipeg, 
Man., and Victoria, B. C., and when Canada’s western 
prairies and the mountain land of British Columbia were 
the abode of buffalo, or Indians, or both. Lord Strathcona, 
once plain Donald Smith, drove the last spike connecting the 
eastern and western rails of the Canadian Pacific at 
Craigellachie, B. C., only 36 years ago, uniting British 
Columbia to the eastern provinces, and making the Dominion 
of Canada not only a possibility, but an actuality. Today 
the prairies of Canada annually produce an average of about 
300,000,000 bushels of wheat alone 
Some 4,444 square miles of the finest mountains and 
forests of the Dominion have been set aside as parklands in 


the Canadian Rockies, and thousands of tourists visit Banfi 
Lake Louise, Field and Glacier every summer. No pains or 
expense has been spared to make the traveller comfortable 
while he views the wonders of the mountains. Luxurious 
trains and palatial hotels are at his service; he can sleep in 
a downy bed and be catered to by French and Italian chefs, 
or he can camp under the stars and eat “chow” prepared b) 
mountain guides. Ponies and guides for the trails, or chauf- 
feurs and automobiles for the motor roads are available al 
Banff and Lake Louise—and he can take his choice. 


HERE are more than twenty-four hours of magniticen| 

mountain scenery between Vancouver on the Pacifi 
Coast and Calgary on the Alberta plains—“Fifty Switzer 
lands in one,’ as Edward Whymper, the conqueror of t! 
Swiss Matterhorn, once declared. The new circle tour n 
popular with tourists extends west through the scenic | 
ders of the United States and east through the mou 
wonderland of the Canadian Pacific Rockies, including s‘o} 
at Banff and Lake Louise; or west through Canada to Call 
fornia and eastward through the States. As variety | 
spice of life, this circle tour is a big attraction, be: 
Canada’s best scenery and that of the United States |» 4 
filmed on one gigantic screen, a masterpiece of Nature be>ic¢ 
which the creations of man fade away to insignificanc: 

Members of the International Association of ! 
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hs who desire to return through Canada and the Cana- 


dian Pacific Rockies and view the beauties of this mountain 
wonderland, including Banff and Lake Louise, can leave 
S e on a “Princess” steamer through Puget Sound and 


; the Strait of Juan de Fuca to Victoria, capital of 
British Columbia; thence through the Gulf of Georgia to 
Vancouver. This inland voyage of 165 miles, made by day- 
light, is a delightful one, the snow-capped Olympic Range 
and Mount Baker’s towering cone being plainly visible as 
| as the Cascade and Coast Ranges. Victoria and Van- 
‘ouver are both interesting cities, with picturesque parks, 
residential districts and motor drives lined with Scotch 
broom. The “Princess” steamer remains but an hour in 
Victoria, but a day may be profitably spent here. view- 
| ing the many attractions as well as a day at Vancouver, 
| cuarded by its famous “Lions,” twin peaks which Indian 
legend declares protect British Columbia’s chief city from 
harm, 


EAVING Vancouver by the Canadian Pacific at eight- 
5 thirty in the morning, the tourist has an opportunity to 
see the Fraser, Thompson and Black Canyons by daylight, 
arriving at Sicamous, B. C., late in the evening, where an 
over-night stop is made at the Hotel Sicamous, on the shores 
of Shuswap Lake. Starting next morning at nine o’clock 
on a daylight trip through the mighty Selkirks and the 
Canadian Pacific Rockies, Albert Canyon is reached at noon 
and Glacier a little later. 
Field, B. C., with majestic mountains rising more than 
a mile above the railway, is reached during the afternoon, 
| and soon after Field is left behind the train enters the spiral 
| tunnels, which form a figure 8 in two great mountains, built 
| at an expense of $1,500,000 to reduce the grade from 4.5 
| per cent to 2.2 per cent. Here, in the Kicking Horse Valley, 
the tourist may see, one above the other, the exit and en- 
trance of the spiral tunnel he has just passed through. 
Crossing the Great Divide at an altitude of 5.326 feet, Lake 
Louise is reached early in the evening, and the night is spent 
at the Chateau Lake Louise. 





A full day is needed at Lake Louise to view the chief 
ol its many attractions. A favorite trip is up the trail to the 
“Lakes in the Clouds,” a thousand feet above Lake Louise. 
Here also are Victoria and Lefroy Mountains with their 
vast hanging glaciers which tourists can visit with Swiss 
guides. There is a splendid motor trip to Moraine Lake and 
the Valley of the Ten Peaks and another from Lake Louise 
through the mountains to Banff. Rudolf Aemmer, one of 
he Swisst guides at Lake Louise, led the party of three which 


found and rescued Mrs. W. E. Stone from a ledge near the 
. top of Mt. Eon last summer, following the death of her 
husband, Professor Stone, of Purdue University. One of 
his two companions was Constable Charles E. Pounden of 


the Royal Canadian Police, who gave a very good account 
of himself in the search, and the other was Bill Peyto, a 
game warden at Banff, who fought in both the Boer War 
and recent war with Germany. 


L IAVING Lake Louise at 8:10 p. m., the train reaches 
Banff an hour later. Banff is the capital of Rocky Moun- 
tains Park, covering nearly 3,000 square miles, and another 
luxurious Canadian Pacific hostelry, the Banff Springs 
‘lotel, is headquarters for tourists. The view down the 
ow Valley, a vast natural amphitheater, the walls of which 
towering, snow-tipped mountains, is one that lingers 

ig in memory. Banff has so many attractions that a busy 
day is ahead of the traveller who attempts to see them. 
re are very interesting motor trips to Johnston’s Canyon, 
ting which wild Rocky Mountain sheep and goats are 
n seen, and to Lake Minnewanka, the “Spirit Water” of 
Stoney Indians. The government’s big $150,000 pool, 
Lave and Basin, is constantly filled with hot Sulphur Water 
Sulphur Mountain, and is thronged with swimmers, 
sa similar pool at the Banff Springs Hotel. Other points 
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Lake Louise—a brilliant, limpid jewel in a setting of 
luxuriant vegetation and snow-capped peaks. 


of interest are the Buffalo Park, the Hoodoos, Sun Dance 
Canyon, the Zoo, the headquarters of the Royal Mounted 
Police, and Banff Golf Course. 

Banff is one of the most interesting and cosmopolitan 
places in North America. Here the last great west with its 
Indians and cowboys rubs shoulders with the east and with 
travellers from all over the world. Not far from Banff is 
the reservation of the Stoney Indians who hold their an- 
nual pow-wow near the Buffalo Park in summer and parade 
through the streets in all the glory of their eagle feathers, 
ermine tails, and buckskin. At the park they show their 
skill with the bow and arrow, and the Indian boys, full- 
grown bucks and even the squaws race like mad on their 
wiry ponies. The squaws ride with all the recklessness of 
their lords and masters and there is always keen rivalry. 


EARS ago the Stoneys, who lived at Banff, were pre- 

vented by the Bloods from going to the near-by prairies 
to hunt the buffalo which then roamed the plains in vast 
herds. Finally the two hostile tribes met in battle on the 
shores of Lake Minnewanka, and by defeating their enemies 
tle Stoneys won their way to the prairies. After the battle 
the dead warriors were consigned to the depths of Lake 


Minnewanka—the name meaning “Spirit Water,” or 
“Devil’s Lake.” The lake is dark and mysterious, reflect- 
ing the great peaks which surround it \ small steamer, 


“The Lady of the Peaks,” runs nearly the entire length of 
the lake and the captain entertains his passengers by relating 
the Indian legends which have been told around the camp 
fires of the Stoneys for a century. 


Departing from Banff late in the evening, the train 
crosses the great plains of Alberta, Saskatchewan, and 
Manitoba to North Dakota’s northern boundary, whence 
via the Soo Line, the journey to Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Chicago is completed; while those going further east may 
remain on the Canadian Pacific and proceed to Toronto or 
Montreal on their way to their home in Canada and the 
United States. 
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Come Along to Friendly Town 


By ALAN C. MADDEN 


The author of this story about the awakening of a city where everyone hated 
everyone else, is the secretary of the Rotary Club of Middletown, N. Y. 


EWENGBURY was in the doldrums. Business was 

quiet. But the anvil chorus was not. A greater 

part of the time when Newengbury citizens were 

not busy with anything else they were plying the 

twelve-pound sledge. Even the street signs drooped 
with a forlorn expression. Still, Newengbury was not much 
worse off in a business way than many other cities. During 
the war it had experienced a great awakening. Selling Lib- 
erty bonds, thrift stamps, raising Red Cross funds and other 
war activities had brought out the best in the community 
and civic idealism had been at its peak. The reaction after 
the armistice had come rapidly. Newengbury had grown 
cynical. “Oh, the war is over,’ was an expression fre- 
quently heard. And Newengbury, materially fairly well off, 
went practically into spiritual bankruptcy. 

One day a traveling man stopped in Jim Hazelett’s De- 
partment Store and insisted upon talking with Jim himself. 
Their talk brought them up to the noon hour and the sales- 
man suggested they have lunch together. 

“You should have a Rotary Club here,” said he. 

“Don’t know anything about Rotary,” Jim replied. 

“There isn’t a town in my territory that needs Rotary 
more than Newengbury,” the salesman continued. “Why 
don’t you write over to A:ston and ask some of the Rotarians 
to come and help you organize a club? I'll promise you 
Newengbury will never regret it. And neither will Neweng- 
bury business men.” 

Hazelett took his advice and wrote the president of the 
Alston Rotary Club; a committee was sent to make a survey 
in Newengbury and a Rotary Club was formed with Jim 
Hazelett as its first president. 


EWENGBURY’S first Rotary luncheon would have 
made the ordinary refrigerating system look like a 
steam-heating plant. Thirty men, each one of whom seemed 
to be afraid if he opened his mouth the roof would fall 
upon him, gathered in the Newengbury Inn. Three Rotar- 
ians from Alston were present. Anybody who has seen 


Billy Sunday go at a crowd can just imagine how they were 
working. 

“You've got to practice being human,” 
of the Alston Club. 


said the president 
One or two of the baby Rotes pulled a 


wan smile at this. “Yes,” he continued, “although we are 
all born human beings we have to keep constantly at it—just 
like a piano player. If we go off and mope, away from our 
kind for a few months, if we lose our interest in our town 
and our fellows, we quickly revert to type—and primeval 
man was anti-social. He didn’t give a whoop for the rest of 
the gang. So we must keep ourselves humanly fit. There's 
no better way to do that than getting our feet together under 
the table once a week. You can’t become a Rotarian by 
joining a Rotary Club. And you can’t become a Rotarian in 
a minute. It takes time and perseverance. Stick to your 
weekly luncheons for a few months and you'll actually begin 
to find pleasure in them. And likewise pleasure in one an- 
other’s company.” 

It was not easy work at first but the Newengbury boys 
stuck at it. Albeit with some terrible attendance reports! 
In a few weeks, Newengbury had developed about twenty- 
five honest-to-goodness Rotarians who were ready to roll 
up their sleeves and go at any kind of a job that was put 
before them. It was President Jim who picked out the first 
job for the club. 

HIS burg hates itself,” said Jim. “I get so sick and 

tired of hearing these fellows sit around and grouc! 
about what a piker town it is, I could lam some of ’em over 
the head with good grace and an easy conscience. But that 
would never do. We’ve got to show ’em. And I’m one who 
believes we can do it.” 

“How ?” shouted a voice. The usual good-humored k 
tary freedom from formal restrain was beginning to mani- 
fest itself. 

“We can use some printers’ ink,” Jim continued. ‘“\! 
we can enlist the aid of other organizations. We can get bus! 
and blow the breath of life into our moribund Board 
Commerce. We can call- on the Women’s Club Fed 
tion—” 

“Jim’s always looking out for the women,” some 
interposed with a laugh. Jim Hazelett’s bachelorhood 
long been a subject of comment in Newengbury. He 
forty, fine looking and financially well-enough upholster« 
sustain without chafing any burden a family might im; 
upon him. 
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“T guess I haven’t any- 


‘Why not?” Jim countered. 
What I 


‘hing on the rest of your fellows in that respect. 
) ‘o know is—are you game to try my scheme?” 
“Let’s go,” came a shout in chorus. “We're on!” 
lim was then authorized to name a committee of three 
beside himself to arrange the preliminary details and the 
club voted to underwrite an advertising campaign. 

‘Who shall we ask to head a women’s committee?” Jim 
queried, bringing out another burst of laughter. 

“Why not Florence Jennings? She’s a business woman,’ 
came the suggestion. 

“T’ll ask her,” Jim volunteered. 


LORENCE JENNINGS, ten years younger than Jim, 
F iva conducted a millinery establishment in Newengbury 
ever since the death of her father who had left a lot of 
friends and little else besides his life insurance. Jim had 
played the rdle of friendly adviser to Florence.: He had 
helped her over a good many rough places. Once in a while 
a friend might even hint at romance between her and Jim. 


“Oh, Jim and I are like brother and sister.” 
Florence always laughed it off that way. 


“My idea,” Jim explained to Florence, in asking her to 
help organize the women, “is a campaign to stir the town to 
its depths; a campaign that will shame out of it some of 
the petty spite, cheap criticism, and ill-natured hammering ; 
some of the suspicion, jealousy, and senseless rivalry which 
taints our business and social atmosphere like a poison gas.’ 

A big meeting was called at the Board of Commerce 
rooms the following evening. Present were all the ministers 
of the city, all the school teachers, representatives of the 
Women’s Club Federation, fraternal societies, and labor 
unions. 

“We've got to stop hating ourselves,” Jim said, in a 
preamble outlining the details of his proposed Friendly-New- 
engbury campaign. “The town is becoming the original 
Gloomville. We need a spiritual revival—something that 
will re-convert us to the gospel of friendliness.” 


REMSEN JONES, president of the Newengbury Sav- 

. ings Bank, as well as the Newengbury Board of Com- 

merce, couldn’t see anything to it. 

“People don’t do business on friendship,” said Jones. 
“If we are going to spend a wad of money advertising and 
stir up a great interest among a lot of people let’s do it as a 
business proposition. What do we want to advertise friend- 
liness for?” 

“Old Fourpercent wouldn’t lend his grandmother a dol- 
lar unless she gave him a note endorsed by the United States 
Treasury,” one man remarked to his neighbor, using the 
name by which Jones was most frequently identified behind 
his back. 

Notwithstanding Jones’ attempt to throw a wrench into 
the machinery of the Friendly-Newengbury campaign it got 
—_ way to a fairly good start. The Rotarians and the 
Board of Commerce men furnished the dynamic energy— 
the optimism—enthusiasm—spiritual power. 

On Saturday night the Daily Clarion carried a full- -page 

dvertisement calling upon Newengbury to arise from its 
sleep; urging every man and woman to speak a good word 
tor the city at every opportunity ; to present a pleasant rather 
than a gloomy countenance and to greet the stranger with a 
chee ry word of welcome. On Sunday the ministers took for 
their themes “Friendliness as a Community Asset” and 
preached from appropriate texts. On Monday, posters went 
up on all the billboards in town—the space having been do- 

ted by a movie member of the Rotary Club. The posters 


carried cleverly-worded appeals for community patriotism. 
ey were signed by the Newengbury Rotary Club and the 

board of Commerce. 

Jim went to see the city sign-maker. 
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Be WANT some permanent signs made and erected at 
each of the four entrances into town,’ he said. “They 
ought to be about eight feet by five.” 


“Whatcha want on ’em?” growled the sign-maker, one 
of Newengbury’s gloomiest Godfrey J. Glooms. 

Jim handed him a slip of paper on which he had printed 
in pencil just about as he wished it displayed, the following: 
Newengbury 
THE FRIENDLY TOWN! 

Stop! 
Make Friends With 
Us! 

“Bunk,” grunted the sign-maker. 

Jim was sorely tempted to tell him a few things in any- 
thing but a friendly way. He stopped in time, however, and 
let the man rave, 

“Yes,” the sign-maker continued, “this town is just 
about as friendly as a wart hog and I’ve heered that’s the 
meanest critter on earth.” 

Jim laughed. 

‘Who makes it so?” he asked. 

“The people who live here.” 

“And who are they?” 

“I suppose I’m one of ’em,” 
rather sheepishly. But he smiled. 

Then Jim went at him and converted him to his theory 
that Newengbury would be a pleasant town, a booming town, 
a worth-while town, if every citizen would try to do his little 
part by being cheerful, optimistic and worth while himself. 


the sign-maker admitted 


N a week or so more the Friend!y-Newengbury compaign 

began to roll. Florence Jennings had been busy with the 
women’s organizations and they had accomplished wonders. 
The teachers had taken the campaign into the schools and 
the kiddies had taken it home colored with all their own vig- 
orous enthusiasm. The fraternal and labor organizations 
took it up and strove to outdo one another in pushing the 
cause along. They arranged a big parade in which half the 
town participated. Two bands gave their services free. 
Transparencies carried at frequent intervals among the 
marchers spread the good word in many catchy phrases. 
There hadn’t been so much enthusiasm and so much excite- 
ment since the day the Newengbury contingent marched 
away to war and the town turned out to see them off and 
cheered itself hoarse. 

Jim Hazlett and Florence Jennings held frequent con- 
ferences. She proved an executive genius. Through her ef- 
forts more than a hundred women made a house-to-house 
canvass of the city and put in every home a printed message 
of friendliness. Jim was beginning to find a new pleasure 
in life himself. Daily he visited Florence Jennings’ shop and 
her energy, keenness and breezy enthusiasm buoyed up his 
drooping spirits on many an occasion after he had heard 
some of the city’s human vinegar jugs ridiculing the effort to 
beguile the community out of its grouch. And he began to 
experience a different emotion in his attitude toward her. He 
wondered why he had never noticed before that Florence 
was a mighty pretty woman! He caught the glint of gold in 
her fine-spun hair as the sun kissed it through the window 
near her desk as she ran through some papers for a letter 
she wished Jim to read. Why had he just begun to take note 
of these matters? When Florence’s brown eyes looked into 
his own as she handed the letter to him he could read in 
them no answer to his inner questioning. 

‘ ‘HI YW’S the campaign going ?” Florence asked. 

“Fairly well,” said Jim. ‘Most of the Board of 
Commerce men have taken it up—of course, except old 
Fourpercent Jones. He is still sneering. Can’t see what it’s 
all about and what it’s going to get us. Seems to me the 
effort has been worth while if it has made us only a little 
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more pleasant, a little more friendly, and a little more con- 
siderate.” 

There is always some reaction after any kind of an emo- 
tional upheaval. At the end of the fourth week interest and 
enthusiasm were at their high level. Jim boarded at the 
Newengbury Inn and he was in a position to hear a lot of 
comment. He began to sense the danger of reaction—reac- 
tion to something worse than conditions before the campaign 
began. He sought Florence that evening. 

“What we need is a modern miracle,” Jim told her. “We 
need something that will convince the doubting Thomases ; 
something that will show the whole town that material 
progress follows in the wake of spiritual progress; that this 
is a law as fixed and inviolate as the law of gravitation, and 
that, if we refuse to obey it individually and collectively we 
must suffer the consequences.” 

“Jim, you’re wonderful,” Florence encouraged him. “I 
never knew you had such ideas of life. Somehow you had 
always seemed, so—so Oh, practical.” She said it 
for want of a better word. 

“I’ve seen what friendship—and friendship is a spiritual 
thing—means in all our lives during the past month,” he 
“It surely sweetens existence and levels many of the 
It is certainly akin to S 


said. 
rough places. 


IM broke off suddenly with some embarrassment. He 
was verging dangerously toward sentiment and he 
knew it. 

Florence was quick to sense the trend of the conversa- 
tion. 

She held out her hand with a frank gesture of friend- 
ship as Jim rose to go. 

“Good-night, Jim.” 

““Good-night.” 

It was painfully commonplace and unromantic and yet 
Jim on his twenty-minute walk to the Inn felt as though 
he was treading on air. “Kid stuff,” he argued. Yet he had 
never been so unreasonably and ridiculously happy. 

Jim found a great commotion at the Irn. There had 
been an automobile accident. 

Eugene Stoddard, president of the Druid Motors Cor- 
poration, was coming into Newengbury. His chaffeur, under 
orders to make the best possible time, drove the big limousine 
at a forty-mile clip. Just at the point where Newengbury 
street construction ended and the State highway began there 
was a jog. The gleaming lights of the auto revealed it too 
late for the chauffeur to take it at low speed. He slowed 
down some, but as he struck it there had been a terrific jolt. 
A crash of shattering glass followed and the machine came 
to a stop with a broken rear axle. 

“Are you hurt, Mr. Stoddard ?” 

The chauffeur, only slightly shaken up, disengaged him- 
self from his place at the wheel and peered into the car. 

“Just a bit jarred and cut by the glass,” answered Stod- 
dard. “What town is this?” 


HE accident happened right at a point where one of the 

Rotary Club’s big signboards proclaimed its message so 
all who ran might read. 

“Newengbury, the Friendly Town,” said the chauffeur, 
reading. 

“Better step into this house and ’phone for help,” sug- 
gested Stoddard. 

The chauffeur acted on the suggestion. He found the 
family more than thoughtful. They insisted upon Stoddard 
coming into the house and waiting for the car from the 
garage. They did everything to make him comfortable. 

“Town tries to live up to its reputation, anyhow,” said 


Stoddard as they were whirled through the streets toward 
the Newengbury Inn in the taxi sent out with the service car. 

At the Inn the management had been apprized of their 
coming by the garage man—one of Newengbury’s Rotarians 
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who was trying every day of his life to live up to the dictum 
of service first. The proprietor himself was at the curh 
to open the taxi door and show Stoddard to a room. A 
doctor had been summoned and had found Stoddard’s jn- 
juries not serious, although he was suffering considerably 
from shock. His wounds were dressed and when he settled 
down in a comfortable bed that night it was with a warm 
glow in his heart, such as a man feels when he has come 
back to his home town after a long absence and found him- 
self in the hands of his old friends. 
Next morning, Stoddard was able to get down to break- 
Jim Hazelett introduced himself and learned that 
They decided to make it a 


fast. 
Stoddard, too, was a Rotarian. 
Rotary breakfast for two. 


TODDARD_ was expansively communicative and 

friendly. He told Jim he had come East with the idea 

of buying a site for a large factory which the Druid Motors 

Corporation proposed to erect in order to be near the rich 
Eastern market. 

“We plan to employ at least three thousand skilled 
workmen when we get under way,” said Stoddard, “and will 
make the Druid truck exclusively in our Eastern plant.” 

Jim pricked up his ears at this. He happened to know 
the Board of Commerce owned a fine site which had been 
purchased during the period of industrial expansion attend- 
ant upon the war and upon which no building had ever been 
done. For half an hour Jim rhapsodized on Newengbury. 
Stoddard, already favorably impressed, was interested. Jim 
told him of the new spirit which was abroad in the town and 
explained the means by which it had been brought into 
being. 

After breakfast Jim took Stoddard for a short drive 
about the city and gave him an opportunity to examine the 
site. 

“T am a modern manufacturer,” said Stoddard, “and | 
consider the welfare of the company’s employees as well as 
that of the stockholders. I believe our men would find this 
a fine city in which to live and bring up their families.” 

The deal was closed that afternoon when J. Remsen— 
Fourpercent—Jones, acting for the Board of Commerce, 
accepted Stoddard’s check in the amount of $1,000 to bind 
a contract for the purchase of the Newengbury site. 

In giving a report of the result of the Friendly-Neweng- 
bury campaign at the next luncheon of the Rotary Club, Jim 
Hazelett said that Jones actually smiled a friendly smile 
when that check was passed across to him. 
¢¢] GUESS we’ve shown him and the rest of the Gloom 

| family that optimism and friendliness mean something 
in the life of a community,” Hazlett said. “It is only because 
we were just ordinarily, humanly, decently friendly—other 
things being equal—that the head of the Druid Motors Cor- 
poration decided to establish an industry here that wiil put 
Newengbury on the map in red ink. si 

‘“‘We may have gained an industry but I hear we are 
going to lose one of our popular bachelors,” someone 
shouted, interrupting Jim’s report. 

Jim blushed like a school boy. But he came out with 
the confession bravely when the laughter had subsided. 

“You've guessed it,” he said. “I’m going to marry my 
best friend.” 

The Newengbury Rotarians saw to it that Mr. and Mrs. 
James Hazelett, nee Miss Florence Jennings, were given tlie 
greatest send-off any newlyweds had ever received. Ji 
and Florence stood on the platform of an observation car 
as the train which was to carry them away on their honey- 
moon drew out of the station. They looked smilingly down 
into the faces of their friends. 

“Friendship makes our lives rich,” said Jim, slipping 
arm around his wife’s waist. 

“Tt is akin to love, dear,’ 
with happiness. 


’ ist 


she whispered, her eyes m« 
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America’s Great Outdoors 


By CLAUDE P. FORDYCE 


The author is the physician member of the Rotary Club of Falls City, Nebraska, 
and author of many magazine articles on outdoor activities. 





May 
HEN the Tired Business 
Man sits down to anal- 
yze “Why is a Vaca- 
tion?” he usually dis- 
rs his natural impulses tightly 


shackled by the apparent demands 

f his own little bread-earning en- 
terprise and he forthwith resigns 
9 a continuation of the kinetic 
lrive toward so-called success. 


But efficiency sometimes de- 
mands Service to Self in order to 
effectively render Service above 
Self and if the aforesaid T. B. M. 
is right true to his own best in- 
terests he will heed the impetus of 
a real need for a renewed vigor 
ind he will take this means for 
renewing a new lease on longevity 
and come to find that contentment 
rather than dollars is the goal he 
should find the meaning of outside 
of Webster’s unabridged. And it 
cannot be done by proxy. Wit- 
ness one T. B. M. who sends his 
sons to the north woods each 
summer while he remains on the 
job and saps his young life to a 
premature senility. This is fine 
for the boys and they dutifully re- 
member Dad and name the rough | 
log cabin they built, “On-Pa-We- 
Lodge,” partly that this sounded 
Indianesque, but mainly because 
father paid the bills. 


+ 
t 
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N no place else can vacation- | 

ists be more richly rewarded by | 
snatching a few truant days from | 
dusiness cares than by visiting their 
national parks—not alone to see 
the famous scenery but to get out- 
doors, to camp in some sequest- 
ered valley far from the cities’ 
irenzied throngs, to fish the 
streams for game trout, to photo- 

















graph the most attractive scenery ' 
in their country, to study wild-life | j 
in its native habitat, to gain the | | 
glow of health from unwonted but : ny 
exhilarating exercise in aisled Fe a, 





lorests and silken meadows, and 








to breath the cool air with its icy 
tang from the snowfields—to re- 
create in other words and gain 
oe ina with which to tackle 

imically the perplexing prob- 

s back home. 

\merica enjoys the distinction of having much nat- 
ural scenery of the first order, and the nineteen na- 
ional parks of the United States and those of Canada rep- 
resent the very essence of these scenic resources. It is 
preiiy well known that these places were set apart from 
commercial exploitation and disfigurement for the specific 
recreational activities of the people, so when you read any 

on” stuff about these great playgrounds it is simply 
0 apprise you of what a wonderful heritage it is yours 





Kaibab Suspension Bridge over the Colorado 

River, Grand Canyon. 

foot span, a five-foot roadway for carrying wool : ATS : 

'y 5 : ) ve outdoor lover on the other 

trail traffic, and was built by Rotarian John as tek Sag ed ee —_ 
Crook of Denver, Colo. 


to enjoy. Indeed it is a bit incon- 
gruous that such publicity is 
needed at all to “sell” our own 
scenery to ourselves. But bring 
the idea home. You may make a 
product which the world would 
use with surpassing utility yet you 
must go out and sell that product 
before you bring supply and de- 
mand into a balanced transaction. 
It is certainly unique the way 
Nature has centered her scenic 
curiosities in various spots in our 
great west and has given such in- 
dividuality to Yellowstone Park 
on account of its geysers, hot 
springs—its grand canyon and 
wild-life; and to Yosemite Park 
its stupendous waterfalls; to 
Ranier Park its tentacled glacier 
system; to the Sequoia National 
Park its monstrous, world-old 
trees; to the Mesa Verde the pres- 
ervation of the handiwork of 
prehistoric cliff dwellers, and in 
Glacier Park nature has given us 
a counterpart of famed Switzer- 
land by its superb alpine topog- 
raphy; and in the Grand Canyon 
a land of illimitable spaces—God’s 
masterpiece of erosion. 


HESE places are the travel 

magnets of the picturesque 
West. In the United States it is 
possible to make a grand circle 
tour taking in all of the U. S. Na- 
tional Parks on a western trip and 
this is the idea of that altruistic or- 
ganization—the National Park-to- 
Park Highway Association— 
popularizing the master highway 
which roughly circles the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast 
regions and connects all the na- 
tional parks “like the wonder 
noose of a scenic lariat.” Their 
route of some 6,700 miles is for 
the motorist. The hurried tourist 
however goes by rail and by long 
jumps, and sees the better adver- 
- tised attractions, de luxe, spotting 
things he might come back later 
The bridge has a 500- to really know. The dyed-in-the- 
hand tries to know one ih well 
ind gains intimacy with Nature in 
all her various moods, for he lives 
the life of the open places. In Canada, of course, the great 
scenic route is the Canadian Pacific, which will take the 
traveler through the Lake Louise territory and give him an 
opportunity to enjoy the marvelous scenery of the Canadian 
Rockies and other scenic places. 

In every park you will find well-kept roads to the princi- 
pal points of interest and motorized transportation to get 
you there and adequate camps and hotels for creature com 
fort. You may dine in one of these places as exquisitely as 
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Mountaineering clubs render a valuable service in pro- 
tecting natural scenery and wild-life and as ‘‘trail blaz- 
ers,’’ in making the mountains more accessible. Such 
clubs are becoming very popular in the United States and 
Canada. The picture shows a mountaineering party 
near a deep crevice on Nisqually Glacier, Mount Ranier. 


in fashionable Paris or New York, or live the simpler life 
in a comfortable camp and yet be but a few steps from the 
wilderness of yesterday where you can get first-hand knowl- 
edge of stupendous waterfalls, ice-capped mountain tops, 
great sombre forests, delectable canyons which are floored 
with wild gardens of vari-colored flowers, and you can, with 
safety, gain acquaintance with the wild life of your boy- 
hood story books. 

Space forbids the detailing of trips in all the national 
parks but mention of two will put you on the trails where 
you can get the best returns in a short time. For those 
interested in any particular park, bulletins of information 
can always be secured from the National Park Service, 
Washington, or in connection with the national parks of 
Canada, from the Commissioner of Parks, Ottawa, Canada. 

Colorado is the natural gateway to the scenic West. It 
is the pre-eminent mountain state of the Union, having 41 
peaks over the 14,000-foot elevation and more high moun- 
tains than in all of the remainder of the United States put 
together. Scenery quite typical of the Rocky Mountains 
can be found throughout Rocky Mountain National Park. 
It is located 75 miles northwest of Denver and is reached 
by a combined rail and auto trip, or the entire trip may be 
made by motor car crossing the Continental Divide in the 
park over the famous Fall River Road. 


HIS park is particularly notable on account of its 

glaciers and glacial remains, the outstanding individu- 
ality of Long’s Peak and timberline, the numerous Rocky 
Mountain or bighorn sheep to be easily seen on Specimen 
Mountain, the exquisite charming alpine lakelets and flower- 
carpeted gorges, and the accessibility of the park. The 
park itself is closest to the great centers of population in 
the East, and the innermost beauty spots of sheer walled 
canyons and lofty mountains may be reached with ease 
from the valley villages. Estes Park is the headquarters. 
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Three trips are of particular interest to the visitor. One 
road goes seven miles to Bartholf Park which is the oficial] 
public camp ground. Circling around it within a few miles 
is the very essence of the scenery of the park. Short ex. 
ploratory jaunts bring one into intimacy with the eterna] 
quietude of the wilderness, with enchanting alpine lakelets, 
flower bedecked meadows with meandering trout streams, 
dense forests, glaciers, stupendous canyons, tumbled 
moraines, lacy waterfalls, timberline and up to the bare 
granite peaks of the Continental Divide itself. 


Another road skirts the valleys along the eastern front 
of towering peaks to Long’s Peak trails (9 miles) and 
still another road, the Fall River Road, traverses the park 
crossing the Divide to Grand Lake (40 miles) on the 
Pacific Slope. One may then go on to Denver over 
3erthoud Pass. The complete circle motor trip Denver to 
Denver via the Fall River Road is 225 miles, by which one 
can get a fine idea of this park. It is outstanding scenically 
and very popular. 


SHORT distance uptrail from Estes Park on the Fall 

River Road is the Fish Hatchery where one may see 
trout “in the making.” Last year 200,000 eastern brook and 
190,000 black spotted native trout were transplanted to the 
lakes and streams. The trail then reaches Horseshoe Park 
where several beaver colonies can be studied. One should 
here leave the car and take a short hike to Chasm and 
Horseshoe Falls and Iceberg Lake. The dense stately 
forests of the lower slopes are then gradually left as the 
motorist approaches timberline over the switchback trail on 
Mount Chapin. Reaching the rim of the Fall River drainage 
basin (11,800 feet) a wonderful panorama spreads before 
us. Southwardly the snow-capped peaks stand forth in 
bold array with Long’s Peak towering above Pike’s Peak a 





The lower Multnomah Falls and Benson Bridge, one 0! 
the fifteen types of white bridges on the Columbia Rive 
Highway, Portland, Oregon. 
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hut miles away; northwardly are the Medicine Bow 
\ountains and Wyoming and to the west the Never Sum- 


nge and the weird fantastic spires and vari-colored 
rock of Specimen Mountain. This is notable as 
e most spectacular Rocky Mountain sheep range in 
ted States readily accessible to the tourist. It is 
place to see groups of half a dozen of these power- 
wonderfully agile animals at the salt licks or feeding 
vrasses of the higher slopes. A ranger counted 124 
one spring on this mountain. 


udre and Irene Lakes are near Milner Pass (10,759 
from which point the road turns south down the valley 
nd River to Grand Lake—the largest and deepest lake 

the state. The west slope is characterized by gentler 
and while the mountain range is less majestic it 

is a lovely wilderness with many tumultuous streams and 
charming lakes. Grand Lake is the western entrance to 
e Rocky Mountain Park. The lake has a picturesque 
setting in a rocky basin girt with granite crags and with 
flowered and forested slopes. It has six tourist hotels and 
the Yacht Club has an August regatta for the Sir Thomas 


Lipton Cup. 


+1 


ROM Bartholf camp grounds one has an advanced start- 

ing point for short hikes into the most enchanting lake, 
wild flower, and glacier region of the park. It is not far 
to Bierstadt Lake which rests on a stupendous moraine 
whose shores are girt with forests peopled with wild life 
and whose waters mirror the superb alpine landscape of the 
snowy peaks. Another short hike brings one to Bear Lake, 
an emerald tarn set in the wildest surroundings—a lake 
well stocked with game trout and from which place one can 
reach the sheer walled canyon of Hallet’s Peak and Tyndall 
Glacier. Fern and Odessa Lakes must be seen also. Their 
turquoise waters are set in a rocky basin like gems; creep- 














Lake Ellen Wilson, nestling far below Gunsight Pass, 

Glacier National Park. The lake’s mountain-hemmed 

Sasin is likea huge stadium sculptured by a bygone 
glacial giant, 
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A portion of Cliff Palace, Mesa Verde National Park, 
Southwestern Colorada, land of the pre-historic cliff 
dwellers. The photograph shows several of the twenty- 
two ‘‘kivas’’ or underground cermonial chambers. This 
is the largest of the pre-historic ruins in the park, esti- 
mated to have contained more than 200 separate rooms. 


ing from their edges are zones of richly hued wild flowers 
and sombre forests. Above are the noble peaks whose 
crevassed sides harbor snow. Lock Vale to the south, is 
one of the transcendent spectacles of the Park—3,000 feet 
sheer below Taylor Peak it occupies the tumbled floor of a 
glacier. Its dells and glades are carpeted with a profu- 
sion of wild flowers, and ropy streams pour from Taylor 
and Andrews Glaciers into the exquisite Loch. 

The motor stage will take you to Long’s Peak Inn (9 
miles), and then you hit the trail afoot or horseback. The 
climb to the summit is arduous but within the scope of the 
casual climber and without danger if properly guided. 
Perhaps a word would not be amiss here for those not 
accustomed to mountain climbing. If much walking is to 
be done one should look well to his footgear—the army 
Munson-last shoe is probably the best; secure them a half 
size or more larger than the street shoes to accommodate 
heavy all-wool lumbermen’s socks as a cushion to the feet. 
Good woolen underwear to equalize temperature changes, 
any old business suit, a rain coat or cape, a roll of adhesive 
plaster to slap onto raw spots and blisters, and a good 
camera and plenty of film with a light tripod are indispen- 
sables. A light knapsack will accommodate small extras 
and the lunch. 

The Long’s Peak trail represents a maximum 15 per 
cent grade to Boulder Field which is a thousand-acre mass 
of boulders in size from a bucket to a bungalow. The last 
mile is a real test of one’s endurance as a mountaineer. 
Once atop, the panaorama presented will remain imperish- 
able in memory. On the east is a sheer drop of 2,000 feet 
to the frozen Chasm Lake encircled with a wild profusion of 
morainial debris. On every side are glacier-cut gorges, 
innumerable lakes, and towering peaks. Southwardly is 
the largely unexplored Wild Basin and westwardly the 


(Continued on page 259) 
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“‘Service Above Self—He Profits Most Who Serves Best.”’ 





The New Constitution 

N O more important question can ever come be- 

fore a Rotary convention than one which will 
be discussed at the convention at Los Angeles— 
a Constitution for International Rotary. Copies 
of the new constitution, which was drawn up by 
the Constitutional Committee of thirty-one mem- 
bers recently meeting in Chicago, have been sent 
to every Rotary club and should be given the 
most careful study and consideration by the dele- 
gates who are to represent the clubs at the con- 
vention. The committee of thirty-one have 
drawn up an instrument for the administration 
of International Rotary and the presentation of 
the proposed draft at the convention should have 
the benefit of the expert, well-thought-out opin- 
ions of the best minds of Rotary. 


Jazz Conventions 


HILE the world seems to be jazz mad, it 

might be a good time for Rotary to show by 
example at Los Angeles that it is in favor of tak- 
ing the jazz out of conventions of business and 
professional men. Not that anyone would be in 
favor of eliminating any of the jolly fun, clean 
play, and good-natured fellowship of Rotary con- 
ventions. Rotary and all of these things are 
synonymous. Rotary believes with Shakespeare 
that the man who hasn’t any music in his soul 
ought not to be trusted. 

A stunt may be proper in one place; in an- 
other place, decidedly improper. Common sense 
is always the best guide. A delegation marching 
on the street in distinctive decorative costume be- 
hind a good band may be desirable, but on the 
floor of the convention a man who is decorated 
like a Christmas tree may find it somewhat diffi- 
cult to secure and hold the serious attention of 
his audience for the cause which he is espousing. 


‘‘Canadian Week’’ 
T was a happy inspiration that prompted the 
Kiwanis clubs to get behind a celebration of a 
century and more of unbroken peace between 
Canada and the United States. 


ada observed “American Week” while the citi- 


Citizens of Can-, 


zens of the United States at the same time were 
observing “Canadian Week.” Neighborly senti- 
ments and good fellowship permeated the meet- 
ings held in both countries. 

It was a very appropriate observance, not to 
create better relations between neighbors, for 
that would be impossible, but to foster friend- 
ship, acquaintance, understanding, and good-will 
among the peoples on both sides of the boundary. 

Let us have more of this kind of thing—if 
for no other reason than to set an example to the 
world of the brand of democracy that exists 
throughout the North American continent. 


Winter Sports 


OTARY has been interested in many good and 
useful activities. Thinking about Canada, we 
wonder if the time will ever come when the Rotary 
Clubs of the northern part of the United States 
or the southern part of Canada or both jointly will 
get behind a movement for the encouragement of 
winter outdoor sports. How people do need the 
outdoors in winter! The writer was raised in New 
England and his happiest memories are New Eng- 
land winters, not New England summers—fine 
though the summers were. 

And we shall never forget the Montreal Mid- 
winter Carnivals. Surely such carnivals as these 
were an excellent means of promoting better under- 
standing and encouraging friendship between the 
two countries. 

Perhaps some time an International Rotary 
Convention will be convened in Canada in mid-win- 
ter and instead of the usual hospitality features, 
there will be winter sports and contests. Plans 
might even be made for annual mid-winter carni- 
vals. If Montreal could make a success of its old- 
time carnival without Rotary, what might all Can- 
ada and the United States do with Rotarians back 
of the movement? 

Good clean outdoor sports are invigorating and 
wholesome. They also tend to promote friendship 
between types of individuals who would not be ap- 
pealed to through other influences. Certainly /o- 
tarians should enter their protest against being shut 
in during the good old winter time. 
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in all things, Charity.’’ 


A Calendar of Thirteen Months 


C \VNSIDERABLE sentiment is_ developing 
in favor of the adoption of a new calendar 
of thirteen months. It has already been approved 
by many learned societies and leading astrono- 
mers. Under the new arrangement the year 
would have thirteen months and each month 
twenty-eight days. Church and special holidays 
—including Christmas and Easter—would al- 
ways fall on the same day of the week and the 
same date of the month. Under the proposed 
calendar, Christmas would always come on a 
Saturday and Easter date would be fixed by a 
congress representing all Christian denominations. 
The extra month would be inserted between 
June and July and since thirteen months of 
twenty-eight days each total only 364 days and 
the lunar year is 365 and a quarter days long, the 
extra day would come in between Saturday of 
the old year and Sunday of the new year and 
would be simply known as “New Year Day.” 
Every four years the “Leap Year” day would be 
inserted at midsummer. 
sut under the new system, calendars will 
not even be necessary. Every month will look 
like every other month. The first of the month 
will always come on Sunday, the seventh on Sat- 
urday, the eighth on the second Sunday, and so on. 
It is a simple but masterly idea and one that 
will be a prodigious time-saver if found to be prac- 
ticable and if the nations now subscribing to the 
Gregorian calendar will subscribe to the new one. 
Among the multitude of places where time can 
be saved under the new system, it is estimated that 
the work of bank clerks in computing interest, will 
be decreased by at least forty per cent. 


An Idea Mart 


R' YTARY is specializing in the science and the 
irt of the exchange of ideas. Los Angeles, dur- 
ing the week of June 5th, will be the world’s market 
place for ideas. Rotarians from all over the world 
will trade and swap without limit and without price 
—and every trader will have twice the number of 
ideas after every exchange. At Los Angeles you 
can keep both what you get and what you give. 


“In things essential, Unity; in things doubtful, Liberty; 


you, do ye even so unto them.—Matt. 7:12. 
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The Official Directory 
ALCULATING an average of seventy-six 
lines per page and six words per line, there 
are exactly 78,736 opportunities to inject major 
errors into the Official Directory of International 
Rotary, and counting an average of five letters to 
a word, nearly 400,000 chances for minor errors. 
It contains much data—not all statistical— 
about Rotary and about Rotary clubs that is 
not only interesting and valuable to the Rotary club 
officials, but to the average Rotarian. 

In this directory the Rotarian will find facts in 
regard to the organization of the Rotary Head- 
quarters office; the names, addresses, and classifi- 
cations of the presidents and secretaries of all Ro- 
tary clubs; the telephone numbers of the Rotary 
club offices in the various cities; a brief statement 
of the meeting days of all clubs and the names of 
the hotels where the clubs meet; each club’s charter 
number, its date of organization, and its number of 
members; a list of some 240 Rotary hotels with the 
names of the managers; the names and addresses 
of all general officers, district governors, committee 
chairmen; and some of the Rotary customs relating 
to visiting clubs. 

The first section is an alphabetical index of 
all Rotary clubs referring not only to the page on 
which the data in regard to any club is given, but 
also to the district in which the club is located. In 
the second section the clubs appear (1) by Rotary 
districts, and (2) by countries, states, and prov- 
inces. 

Rotarians who have occasion to visit other 
Rotary clubs find the directory a very useful trav- 
eling companion. Each Rotary club secretary usu- 
ally has on hand copies of this publication for his 
members. Application for a copy should always be 
made to the club secretary, for the directory is not 
furnished direct from Headquarters. No distribu- 
tion of the directory is made outside of the Rotary 
organization. 


The Golden Rule 


Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
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Nominees for Rotary Offices 


FOR 
Vice-President 


HART I. SEELY 

of Waverly, N. Y. 

is nominated by 
Waverly. 





ART I. SEELY, glove manufac- 

turer, Governor of the Fourth 
District, is placed in nomination for 
the office of Vice-President of Inter- 
national Rotary by the vote of his 
home club, Waverly, N. Y. His club 
believes that in thus calling attention 
to his name it is not only honoring 
Hart but rendering Rotary a service. 
Such Rotary spirit, knowledge and 
ability in leadership as he has shown 
in the office of Governor indicate that 
he is the kind of man Rotary must 
seek to retain in its International coun- 
cils. Hart is a real Rotarian. 

To him office means not an honor to 
be enjoyed but a service to be per- 
formed. He serves with or without 
honor and recognition. This may be 
illustrated in a way that will be appre- 
ciated by all who know how much hard 
work, how many thankless tasks 
and how little honor there is to the 
office of secretary of a local club. 
When his club was recently unexpect- 
edly called upon to fill a vacancy in 
this office, Hart, whose love for Rotary 
begins at home and who is not the kind 
who is recognized as an expert in 
the sense of the definition,—‘‘a bold 
man away from home,” responded to 
the pleas of the Directors by consent- 
ing to fill this breach at least till the 
new officers could catch their breath. 
His big-hearted enthusiasms are wit- 
nessed to by the part he has taken in 
promoting work for crippled children 
in this district. His tact, wisdom in 
council and experienced leadership are 
testified to by every club he has visited. 
Waverly is proud and glad to nominate 
Hart I. Seely for the office of Vice- 
President in International Rotary. 





FOR 
Vice-President 


RALPH E. BRISTOL 

of Ogden, Utah 

is nominated by 
Ogden. 






GDEN ROTARY CLUB gives 

notice of intention to nominate 
Ralph E. Bristol, former Governor, 
Twentieth District, as candidate for 
Vice-President of International Ro- 
tary. Letter containing data for pub- 
lication May Rotarian follows. We 
anticipate unanimous support Twen- 
tieth District. 


Ep. S. Hincktey, President. 


Ralph Bristol was charter mem- 
ber and first president of Rotary 


Club of Ogden, Utah, 1918-1919; 


Member of the International Com- 
mittee on Resolutions at the Atlan- 
tic City Convention, 1920; 

Governor of the Twentieth Dis- 
trict, comprising Utah, Idaho, Mon- 
tana and Western Wyoming, 1920- 
1921; 

Member of the International Com- 
mission on Redistricting, 1921-1922; 

Member of the International Com- 
mittee on New Constitution and 
By-Laws, appointed by the Edin- 
burgh Convention. 

The Twentieth District Confer- 
ence at Missoula, Mont., March 3lst 
and April lst, unanimously adopted 
resolutions supporting Ralph as can- 
didate for vice-president. 


4 | FOR 
Vice-President 


ADOLPHUS R. 
TALBOT 

of Lincoln, Nebr. 

is nominated by 
Lincoln 


OLPH TALBOT is a 100 per cen: 
Rotarian, a genius in business 
and a world citizen. Dolph has been 
active in Lincoln Rotary for eight 
years, and twice member of the Board 
of Directors. Throughout the Six- 
teenth District, Dolph is recognized 
as a leading figure, and is well known 
nationally as an active promoter of Ro- 
tary enterprises. For nineteen years 
he has been Head Consul of the largest 
fraternal beneficiary association in the 
world—The Modern Woodmen of 
America. Dolph’s superb capacity as 
organizer and business genius are 
shown in that he has increased the 
membership from thirty-five thousand, 
with an indebtedness of one hundred 
thousand dollars, to one and a quarter 
million members, with a surplus of 
twenty million dollars. Under his im- 
mediate direction are five thousand 
solicitors and fourteen thousand local 
organizations doing an annual current 
business of twelve million dollars. 
Dolph is a big citizen. He twice 
served his state as state senator and 
for many weeks was acting governor 
He is so much of a world citizen that 
the President of the United States ap- 
pointed him member of the commission 
which organized the National Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance. Why, Dolph 
was offered an important Chinese con- 
sulate and he now holds credentials a: 
perpetual peace commissioner to the 
government of Bolivia. The Lincoln 
Rotary Club, therefore, presents 
Dolph Talbot on merit; Dolph 
Talbot broad-minded, big-souled; 
Dolph Talbot, safe, progressive 
leader, for Vice-President of Inter 
national Rotary. 

















THIRTEENTH ANNUAL ROTARY CONVENTION 


Los Angeles, California, June 5th to 10th 


A FEW OF THE PRINCIPAL FEATURES 


Wonderful, realistic pageant, ‘Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow”, depicting in a tangible, unforgettable manner 


the origin, growth and a vision of the future of Rotary. 
Inspirational messages-—-‘‘The Voice of Rotary Around the World”—by representatives from Rotary Clubs in 


various countries of the world. ; ee ag 
A Rotary play—The Knowledge of Rotary”—presented on the convention auditorium stage, exemplifying an all- 


Rotary meeting as presented by the Rotary Club of Oak 


famous group-plan Rotary programs. : . : 
Worth-while addresses on Rotary Attendance—Rotary Education—Extension—Boys Work—Community Service— 


Rotary Principles as applied to the individual Rotarian’s business or profession. 


| 
Each address will be followed by discussion and action by Rotary club delegates. | 
== 


land, Cal., through the medium of one of their 
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Nominees for Rotary Offices 


FOR 
Vice-President 


JOHN A. 
TURNER Jr. 
of Tampa, Flz., 
is nominated by 
Tampa. 


HE Rotary Club of Tampa, 
Florida, hereby nominates for the 
position of Vice-President of Inter- 
Rotary John A. Turner, 





national 
Junior. 

John A. Turner, Jr., of Tampa, Flo- 
rida, is the owner of the Turner Music 
Company Stores, Florida ; 

President, National Association of 
Music Merchants, 1915-1916; 

Charter Member, Rotary Club of 
Tampa ; 

President, Tampa Club, 1915 and 
1916; 

Member International 
Committee, 1915 to 1918; 
Chairman, Extension Committee, 
1920 and 1921; 


Eighth District, 1921 


Extension 


Governor, 


and 1922 


FOR 
Vice-President 
or Director 
HARRY B. 
CRADDICK 
of Minneapolis, Minn. 
is nominated by 
Minneapolis. 


INNEAPOLIS nominates Harry 

Bert Craddick for Vice-President 
or Director of International Rotary. 
His nomination received the unanim- 
ous endorsement of the clubs of the 
Fifteenth District at their Conference 
held at Duluth in March. 

He has been an active Rotarian in 
the Minneapolis Club, in the Fifteenth 
District, in International Rotary. 

He is a charter member of the 
Minneapolis Rotary, Club Number 9, 
organized in February, 1910. He has, 
at various times, directed many of the 
more important committees in the 
Minneapolis Club. 

He served a year as Club Statisti- 
cian; a year on the Board of Di- 
rectors; a year as President (1918- 
19) ; Governor of the Fifteenth Dis- 
trict (1919-20); an active member 
of the International Committee on 
Education (1920-21); Chairman of 
the International Committee on 
Publieity (1921-22). 

He is President of CRrappiICcK 
SERVICE, a financial advertising or- 
ganization serving banks in 41 states 
and Canada. 

He is a Past President of the 
Minneapolis Advertising Club, also 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of Minnesota (now of the Eighth 
District). 

He volunteered and served during 
the Spanish-American war; one year 
in the Philippines. 

During the World War he organized 
and directed the “4-Minute Men” of 
Minneapolis and also headed the Gen- 
eral Speakers Bureau. 

He is a 32nd degree Scottish Rite 
Mason; a member of Zurah Temple; 
a member of Phi Gamma Delta frater- 
nity. Age 43; married. 








| SOME OF THE ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


Enjoyable entertainment features— Rotary “Gala Day”’ at 
I the beaches—side-trips to interesting scenic points— 
President’s Ball — informal acquaintance dinners — 
special events planned for the ladies each day. 


w hile every day will be “Rotary Hospitality Day” in Los Angeles—- 
Saturday, June 10th, has been set aside as a special day of entertain- 
ment—pleasure—fellowship. 








Certificate of 
Nomination 


CHESLEY R. PERRY, Secre- 
9 tary-General of the Interna- 
tional Association of Rotary clubs, 
make this certificate of pre-conven- 
tion notice of purpose to nominate 
candidates for vice-president, to be 
voted upon at the election to be 
held at the Thirteenth Annuai Con- 
vention of this Association in Los 
Angeles, California, June 5th to 
10th, 1922. 


Section 3 of Article I of the By- 
Laws of the Association, entitled “Pre- 
Convention Notice of Nominations,” 
provides : 


“Any affiliating Rotary Club may, 
during the month of March preceding 
the Annual Convention, give notice 
of purpose to nominate one candidate 
for each one or for any one of the 
following offices: President, Vice- 
President, Treasurer, Sergeant-at- 
Arms, and shall forward such notice 
to the Secretary-General in time for 
it to reach his office not later than 
the first day of April. 


“It shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary-General to publish in the May 
issue of THE Rotarian all notices of 
nominations so given and received, 
together with such data concerning 
each candidate as may be submitted, 
provided the space allotment to each 
candidate shall not exceed six inches 
of one column exclusive of his photo- 
graph and the designation of office. 
All photograph plates shall be uni- 
form in size and shape as prescribed 
by the Editor of THe Rotarian.” 


The notices of purpose to nominate 
which are published in this issue of 
THE RoTARIAN were received at the 
office of the Secretary-General within 
the time provided and in the manner 
prescribed. These were the only such 
notices so received. 

For the office of Vice-President: 

TART I. Seety, of Waverly, New 
York. Nominated by the Rotary 
Club of Waverly, New York. 


RALPH E. Bristoi, of Ogden, Utah. 
Nominated by the Rotary Club of 
Ogden, Utah. 


Apo_pHus R. Tacsort, of Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Nominated by the Ro- 
tary Club of Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Joun A. Turner, JR., of Tampa, 
Florida. Nominated by the Ro- 


tary Club of Tampa, Florida. 


Harry Bert Crappick, of Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. Nominated by 
the Rotary Club of Minneapolis, 


Minnesota. 
(Signed) Cuestey R. Perry, 
Secretary-General, I. A. of R. C. 


Dated: 
1922. 


Chicago, Illinois, 2nd April 
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H ERE you can walk over to Main Street, drop in at the sign of the Rotary Flag, get your guest’s badge, and make your- 


self at home! 


The fellows are always glad to see you and to learn what your club is doing, and while you bend elbows 


over the luncheon table they will tell you about the best club in the best town in the best country in the world! 


ARCELONA, SPAIN—An in- 
teresting report on the methods 
used by the fraternal committee of the 
Rotary Club of Barcelona has been re- 
ceived by Headquarters. While on a 
visit to Barcelona, a London Rotarian 
called on the officials of the club 
and told them the specific purpose 
of his presence in Barcelona. There- 
upon the officials took careful de- 
tails of his requirements and organ- 
ized for him a system by which each 
Rotarian best qualified to advise him 
on the various points waited on him 
at his hotel in order to give him all 
the assistance in their power as fel- 
low Rotarians. The visiting Rota- 
rian states that this procedure struck 
him very forcibly as the very quin- 
tessence of “Service Above Self.” 


® 


Mexico City, Mexico—At a recent 
luncheon, at which Mr. Claude I. 
Dawson, new American consul-gen- 
eral to Mexico City, was a guest of 
honor, the plan of providing the city 
with a children’s playground was 
placed before the club. It was said 
that the city would provide the 
ground and arrange for the neces- 
sary work, if the benefit performance 
of Comila Quiroga, an Argentine ac- 
tress, would be held to provide for 
the apparatus. It was pointed out 
that the proceeds should be between 
two and three thousand pesos, which 
after expenses had been paid, would 
leave ample funds for the play- 
ground. The plan was well received 
by the club and President Teele im- 
mediately suggested that a commit- 
tee be named to take the matter up, 
which suggestion was followed out. 

® 


Calgary, Alberta—The Rotary 
club celebrated its eighth anniver- 
sary recently—a dominating spirit 
of genuine good-will, friendliness, 
and jovial, yet sincere, good-fellow- 
ship pervading the entire meeting. 
Miss Grace Lydiatt, the eight-year- 


old daughter of Rotarian R. J. Ly- 
diatt, past president of the club and 
chairman of International Rotary’s 
Education Committee this fiscal 
year, attired in an appropriate and 
pleasing costume, acted the part of 
“Miss Rotary,” and ushered in the 
New Year. In startling contrast to 
the fresh sweetness of little Miss 














Here is one of the polyglot policeman of 
Buenos Aires. The plates on his arm 
indicate the languages he can speak, and 
visitors to future International Conven- 
tions may expect to see the International 
Rotary sergeant-at-arms similarly dec- 
orated! The members of the Rotary Club 
of Buenos Aires are chiefly Argentinos, 
and Spanish, the language of the coun- 
try, is the club language. 


Lydiatt’s attire, stood out the sombre 
robes and death-dealing scythe oj 
the living personification of the Grim 
Reaper—otherwise Harry Hutch 
croft—who sang in doleful tones the 
graveyard dirge of the death of the 
old year. Bornein regal state in a 
unique carriage all her own, little 
“Miss Rotary” was marched around 
the large dining room, headed by a 
band. Trailing behind, forlorn and 
forgotten, came the Grim Reaper 
personifying the past year. Jim 
Ryan, first president of the club and 
the oldest pioneer of the Rotary 
movement in Calgary, gave a brief 
and interesting outline of the early 
history of Rotary, detailing its 
struggles, its battles, and finally re- 
joicing in the wonderful success t 
which it had now attained. The old- 
time pioneers of the club stood up 
to receive the cheers of the mem- 
bers, and in glowing terms several of 
the founders of the club brought 
back memories of the good old days 
when the club was in its infancy. 


Glasgow, Scotland—The Rotary 
club has now passed the tenth mile- 
stone, having been organized on 
12th March, 1912. A _ “Ladies’ 
Night” was held on the 16th ot 
March and the club’s tenth birthday 
fittingly celebrated. A few weeks 
later Edinburgh and Glasgow Ro 
tary clubs met in golf competition 
for the “Dobbie Cup,” and Edin- 
burgh invited the Glasgow ko- 
tarians for dinner and entertain- 
ment during the evening. The club 
is active in boys work, having sent 
five orphan boys to Western Aus- 
tralia homes. 


® 
Waterbury, Connecticut — ke 
cently the Rotary club conducted a 
activity which was of considerable 
importance to the city and which 


has resulted in quite a number «1! 
quiries from the outside. The \V@ 
terbury Building and Loan Associa 
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tion, organized about two years ago, 
through the agency of the Chamber 
of Commerce, had never been ade- 
ly financed. The Rotary club 
“| a week’s campaign for the 


a shares in the Building and 
Loan Association and was later 

in this campaign by the 
Chamber of Commerce. Two di- 


visions were formed, “The Live 
\Vires” and the “Go-Get-’Ems,” thus 
cenerating a lively competition be- 
tween divisions. Past President 
Charlie Templeton offered a gold 
cup to the division which would sell 
the most shares. Over 8,000 shares 
were sold in the Association, thus 
ceiving it adequate finance and car- 
rying out the slogan of the cam- 
paign, “Build a home a week in Wa- 
terbury.” 
® 


Guildford, England—This is one 
of the newest British clubs to re- 
quest an exchange club in the United 
States. The first British club to 
adopt the plan of competing in at- 
tendance with an American club was 
London, since which others have 
followed their worthy example. 


® 


Belfast, Ireland—Rotarian Charles 
E. White recently gave a splendid 
address before the Advertising Club 
of Ulster on the origin, growth and 
ideals of Rotary. Rotarian White 
called attention to the fact that in 


every Rotary center, business and. 


professional men were organized to 
do something worth-while for the 
community and that 80,000 men were 
thus influencing home life and com- 
munity life in an endeavor to bring 
more happiness into the world. He 
spoke of the New York Prosperity 
Poster Campaign, of the Rotary 
Club of Washington and their enter- 
tamment of the poor children at 
Christmas time, the Montreal club’s 
work in an endeavor to keep children 
in school, the Birmingham (Eng- 
land) club’s making itself respon- 
sible for the welfare of a large num- 
ber of unemployed ex-service men 
during the winter. With the aid of 
lantern slides prepared by Rotarian 
\. R. Hogg, Mr. White conducted 
his audience on a trip to Chicago 
and back. He showed beautiful 
views of the country around Niagara 
Falls; showed the Rotary constitu- 
tion committee at work in Chicago 
and described how the new constitu- 
tion was built up. He made feeling 
reference to the Peace Committee 
then sitting in Washington at the 
time the Rotary Constitution Com- 
mittee was at work in Chicago, 

a series of delightful con- 
trasts showed the difference between 
ile on either side of the “pond.” The 
les were made from pictures taken 
u Rotarian White’s visit to the 
Lnited States and Canada last fall. 
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Out-of-town Rotarians, driving into 

Long Beach, Cal., and seeing this 

signpost, erected by the Rotary Club, 

are informed in this unique way of 

the time and meeting place of the 
club. 


New Brunswick, New Jersey— 
New Brunswick Rotarians attended 
the evening services of Rev. Cordie 
Culp, the treasurer of the club, and 
listened to an able Rotary sermon on 
“The Measure of a Man.” Rev. 
Cordie told how the business man 
who realized the doctrine of “Serv- 
ice Above Self” was of greater use 
to his community and his fellowmen. 
The Rotarians were accompanied by 
their wives and the service was much 
enjoyed. The Third District Rotary 
Wheel, which has been making a 
tour of the district, was in New 
Brunswick at the time and was dis 
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played at the service on a table in 
front of the pulpit. The New 
Brunswick Rotarians took the wheel 
to the Asbury Park Rotary Club 
three days later. 


® 


Rutherford, New Jersey—The 
Rotary Club of Rutherford is enthu- 
siastic over the prosperity poster 
campaign conceived by the New 
York Rotary Club, as a medium for 
promoting better business condi- 
tions. The club has approached the 
proposition from an entirely differ- 
ent angle than the usual posting of 
the posters on billboards throughout 
the city. The club has stirred up 
intense interest among the pupils of 
the public schools by offering prizes 
for the best original prosperity post- 
ers designed by the boys and girls. 
At a recent luncheon of the New 
York club, which was the occasion 
of “Jersey Day,” thirty of these 
posters were exhibited and met with 
hearty approval. The posters, de 
signed by children ranging from ten 
to twelve years, showed much 
originality and in some cases were 
vivid portrayals of the prosperity 
idea. The poster winning the first 
prize bore the legend, “Sow and 
Reap Prosperity,” and the idea was 
presented by a picture of a farm- 
house and golden sheaves of wheat. 
Some of the slogans submitted by 
the children were: “Keeping ever- 
lastingly at it will bring prosperity” ; 
“Industry leads to prosperity”; 
“Hard work will bring prosperity.” 
Rutherford Rotarians are sold on 
this plan of engaging the interest of 
school children in community and 
national affairs. 


® 


Pottsville, Pennsylvania — Potts- 
ville Rotarians celebrated St. Pat- 
rick’s Day and “all were Irish for 
one night.” Each Rotarian brought 
at least one Irish friend. Attorney 
T. A. McCarthy of St. Clair, Pa., 
was the speaker for the occasion, 
and told the real story of St. Pat- 
rick. The Hon. James B. Reilly, of 
Pottsville, native born, eulogized the 
spirit of Irish patriotism which 
never died, although, as he said, its 
descendants were scattered every 
where over the globe. Rotarian 
Clarence Wentzel, whose birthday 
incidentally was also celebrated, de 
cided that he would render some 
concrete example of service to his 
club, so he made a presentation of a 
large, handsome Rotary banner. The 
banner is a wonderful piece of work 
manship. The luncheon was an as 
sortment of Irish dishes, Rotarians 
sang Irish songs, and the spirit per 
meating the entire program was de 
cidedly Celtic in character. 

(Continued on page 246) 
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| Visit Rainier National Park 


Rainier National Park, the Mountain-Glacier Wonderland, is the 
greatest singleattraction in the Pacific Northwest. It has the high- 
est perpetually snow-clad mountain in the United States. In scenic 
majesty, in the mystery and mightiness of its glaciers, in the marvel- 
ous beauty and variety of its forests and wild flower fields, this Park is, 
beyond question, the most wonderful of the Nation’s playgrounds. 








Hotels and camps to suit the tastes and pocketbooks of all comers. 
Access to the Park is from Tacoma by high-class, standardized 
automobile service; also by train. One may breakfast comfortably” 
in Tacoma and take luncheon, four or five hours later, amid the 
glaciers and wild flower fields in Rainier National Park. Beauti- 
fully illustrated and descriptive folder will be mailed on request. 


ROTARY CLUB of TACOMA, Tacoma, Washington 


a 





VANCOUVER, Canad 


Just across the International Boundary— yoy, get 
us “Coming or Going” on that Los Angeles trip 


We're looking for you—a live-wire bunch 
of Rotarians—a royal Canadian welcome. 


We guarantee to show you more wonderful 
scenery to the square minute than you ever 
dreamed existed within an hour’s run from the 
center of a big city. 


See that your tickets are routed “via Vancowver, B,¢: 


Drop a card today to (Rotarian) J. R. Davison, Mgr. Van- 
couver Publicity Bureau, 440 Pender St., W., Vancouver, 
Canada, for 1922 Illustrated Folder. It gives just a taste of 
what we’ll show you. 
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Turning Slightly to the Left 


And going a bit west of north from the con- 
vention hall in Los Angeles; to be exact— 
The place where the blue Pacific curls lovingly on the 
white, sandy beach of Monterey Bay—the place where 
warm sunshine and warmer hearts await you—the place 
where even the great Pathfinder— J.C. Fremont— paused 
to admire the wonderful seascape and then to see the 
grove of giant trees that now bear his name—the place 
of all this and where a rea] Rotary welcome awaits you 

—why that’s 


SANTA CRUZ 


THE SANTA CRUZ ROTARY CLUB 
Wire us date of your arrival and we will do the rest 
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MERCED 
No. 1093 


Gateway by Rail and Auto to Yosemite 
National Park, Fig Center of the World 


Don’t Miss the Yosemite Trip 
When in California 


ROTARY CLUB OF MERCED 
CALIFORNIA 























The Soul of Californi 


You will have missed the best part of your west 
ern trip if you fail to see the high Sierras —The 
mightiest peaks of America—The land of Mut 
—The land of Inspiration—Three Nation 
Parks —Yosemite, Sequoia and General Gratt 


All reached via Fresno 


ROTARY CLUB OF FRESNO 
CALIFORNIA 
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We Made Rotary International 


WINNIPEG 


boasts the first Rotary Club formed out- 
side the United States. Plan your trip 
to stop in Winnipeg —Western Canada’s 
largest city. We want you. We expect 
you. Let us know when you are coming. 


OTARY CLUB OF WINNIPEG 


ROTARIAN 


GENUINE 
WESTERN ROTARY 
HOSPITALITY 


A lovely city, and a dozen mountain drives 
that will break the heat and monotony 
of your trip, are waiting for you to 


Stop Over in Denver 


ROTARY CLUB OF DENVER 
COLORADO 
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And then there’s 
LOS ANGELES 


Set in the center of exquisite Southern California—the pulsating heart 
of that part of the world where Nature has smiled most benignly 
— where Her motherhood has been most beautifully exemplified— 


LOS ANGELES 


Where the sunshine of true fellowship awaits you and al) that 
man can do to make you welcome and happy you need but wish 
to have done completely —you're coming, ten thousand strong to 


LOS ANGELES 








RIZONA oF america 
THE APACHE TRAIL 


World’s Wonder Highway 





OSEVELT 
DAM 


Master 
gation Work 


Pper Mines 


8 - Roads 








elcome by 


ARY CLUBS AT GLOBE—MIAMI—MESA —PHOENIX 


















OVERLAND LIMITED 


For first-class sleeping car passengers only. The finest and fastest train 
between Chicago — rot Francisco. Latest type of all-steel equi 
:10 p.m. daily, arrive San Francisco 2: 





t. Leave Chi 
<a 





Hiansies Ly. San Franciseo 11:00 a. m., 
Ar. Chicago 9:00 a. m. (3rd day.) 


LOS ANGELES LIMITED 


For first-class sleeping only. Fast time between Chicago 
and Scuthern California. "Lasse Chicago 8:00 p. m. daily, arrive 
Los Angeles 2:40 p. m. (3rd day.) 

Returning Lv. ee Angeles 10:50 a. m., 

Ar. Chicago 8:50 a. m. (3rd day.) 


CONTINENTAL LIMITED 
Leave Chicago 10:30 a. m. daily, arrive Los Angeles 9:30 a.m. 
(3rd day.) For all classes of travel. 
Returning Lv. Los Angeles 4:00 p. m., 
Ar. Chicago 3:55 p. m. (3rd day.) 


CALIFORNIA MAIL 


be saan 12:15 a. m. (midnight) daily, arrive San Francisco 
0 a. m., Los Angeles 9:30 a. m. (3d day.) For all classes of 


1 The Best of Everything 



















hee 





For tickets, sleeping car accommodations and full particulars, 
apply to nearest ticket agent or 







H. G. Van Winkie George R. Bierman 
Gen’! eee C.& N. W. Ry. Gen’l Agent U. P. System 
Ne Ticket Office 1421 Garland Bk x. 
148 S. Clark St., Chicago 68 E. Washington St., Chicago 
Phone Dearborn 2323 Phone Randolph 0141 





Chicago & North Western 
_,vRion Pacific System 
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“A Man Who Works in His Attic” 
The Story of Joe Mitchell Chapple 


By GARDNER MACK 


He's a man who works in his attic! 


Get that! 

There may be forty-seven separate 
and distinct ways to give a complete 
description of a reg’lar he-man like 
this one. In fact more than forty- 
seven have been examined and found 
to sag in the middle or sort o’ fray 
out at the ends. Which is why the 
first sentence is again repeated only 
this time it goes— 

Joe Mitchell Chapple is a man who 
works in his attic! 

Those for whom things of this sort 
are writ large, so they may see them 
while a-running as it were, need read 
no more of the thousand odd words 
that are to follow. The whole meas- 
ure of Joe Mitchell Chapple, in all its 
many cubits, is contained in that single 
sentence. All else that may—and will 
in the following—be written, is simply 
re-stating the one fact. And what- 
ever re-statement is made there can be 
this much understood right at the 
start—a lot will be left unsaid simply 
because there isn’t the room. 

In taking the measure of most men 

be they Rotarians or otherwise — 
there is usually one outstanding fact 
that is used as the burden of any state- 
ment thereof. And that is another 
reason for the first sentence here. But 
there are many other outstanding facts 
about Joe Mitchell Chapple and his 
exemplification of the Rotary ideal 
and his practical application of this 
ideal to the varied activities of his 
many-sided career. Author, lecturer, 
editor, humanitarian, advisor of states- 
men—all of those things, any one of 
which might describe the entire career 
yf many distinguished and able citi- 
zens—constitute but a part of the 
kaleidoscopic life of Chapple. And so 
in attempting to catalog him with his 
works one must naturally get some all 
inclusive phrase — which brings one 
right back to the original statement 

He's « 

Chapple is a product of the Middle 
West 
seem to be as inspiring as it might be 

Wheat and pork 
and beef and iron ore and coal and 
steel and putrefied politics and scandal 
are also products of the Middle West 
And it doesn’t seem that Joe emulsifies 
with all of them. But what is one to 


’ 


1 man who works in his attic: 
Somehow that sentence doesn’t 


as it once Was 


do with a chap who was born in La 
Porte, 


Iowa, and when he went to 


France for one of his trips to look 
things over after the United States had 
entered the war, was just fifty years 
old. Furthermore, he grew up in 
Iowa and was educated at Cornell Col- 
lege in Iowa. Having no desire to 


Joe Mitchell Chapple 


Boston, Mass. 


own a mansion in Pasadena, or any 
other part of southern California, he 
was immune from the farming germ. 
There being a number of upstanding 
citizens ahead of him and the line 
formed at the door being much too 
long to suit his desire for action, he 
did not enter life through the portals 
of politics. But he did develop the 
itch to write, the third of the bacteria 
the good Iowa fairies have in their 
vanity cases when they visit the homes 
of the state’s newly born sons. And 
that is why, at the age of sixteen, he 
is found editor of a newspaper just 
over the state line, in Grand Rapids, 
North Dakota. A little later he bought 
the Ashland Daily Press of Ashland, 
North Dakota, and he hung onto this 
for many years. He was also engaged 
in reportorial work on Chicago News- 
papers and later went to Boston in 
1897 and turned the old Bostonian 
Magazine into The National Maga- 
sine, as editor of which he is known 
in every nook and corner of the North 
American continent and some parts of 
Europe. 

It was along in 1900 that Chapple 
commenced to score most heavily on 





the hearts and minds of the people of 
America. The magazine he was edit- 
ing in Boston was—well, it was dif- 
ferent. He reached the minds of 
people who were “all heart” through 
their hearts and he reached the hearts 
of people who imagined themselves 
“all mind” through mind. He en- 
deavored to make his magazine a 
magazine of action and of service. 
Thus long before there was any such 
thing as a Rotary Club, Joe Mitchell 
Chapple went into active service as one 
possessed by the Rotarian spirit. 


It was very shortly after he had as- 
sumed the editorship of the National 
Magazine that Joe published a volume 
of verse and songs and stories that he 
called “Heart Throbs.” Being a man 
of many mental angles—all of them 
carefully trained on some different 
aspect of life, and living so that he 
might collect every sort of reflection 
of the doings and sayings and real in- 
spiration of many kinds of men and 
women—he knew that if he reached 
the heart of mankind and womankind 
he would be able to bring the great 
lessons of life closer to home to all of 
them. And having read much of that 
which is worth reading he picked from 
his reading and added to it with his 
writing, those things that bring a throb 
to every real heart. That was his 
book. And that has been his magazine. 
And that has been his life. 


In the magazine he endeavored to 
keep the citizen of America alive to 
everything that was going on in the 
country and everything that could 
affect his life. He was not satisfied 
just to read of things. When the 
country was teaming with bitter po 
litical hatreds in 1896 which gave birt! 
to so many childish expressions of pet 
and peeve that made partisan news 
papers throughout the country teem 
with vilification of distinguished men 
of the opposite party—Chapple was 
not satisfied with the words of prais¢ 
or blame of the friends or enemies of 
the parties involved. He wanted his 
readers to have first-hand information 
And so he made it his business to se‘ 
all the men and write his own stor) 
of them and their motives. McKin! 
Hanna, Bryan, Roosevelt, Aldi 
Bailey —all of those brilliant figures 
in the public eye that blinded some 
men to virtues and some men to vic 
— were visited and questioned an 
weighed with the peculiar Chappl 
system of character analysis. 
results were placed before the rea 
of the National Magazine. 


From the editor’s desk of this 
of a magazine it was an easy ste} 
(Continued on page 255) 
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Southern California Wonders Invite You 





{international Association of Rotary Clubs Convention 
Los Angeles, in June 





AVE you wondered about Southern Cali- All these wonders within a few hours of a 
fornia in the summer? It’s a glorious sum- great city in the center of this wonderland of Temperature 
merland. It will be at its very best when the summer fun. - 
e average mean temperature 
Rotarians meet. . A Fine hotels, of course, but less pretentious in err ee se ag = the 
You'll sleep under blankets practically every places, too, so everyone can suit his taste. od Sagi Nap ae fello —o 
night during June, July, August and September : etc ks: teed: 
. 7 . - Re r , une, wD uly, iV ugust, / 
—amazing for summer isn’t it? You'll be won- But Best of All September, 69. . 
a — pe ge for the thousand- A complete change! Different country, dif- The same records show that a 
¢ a 2VveErV av ‘ . i great city in the center of this 
and-one things to do every day. ‘ ferent scenery, different people. Great wide ‘fection has on the averap. por 
F And you have always wanted to see Southern expanses. Hundred-mile views on clear days. inal chal th ete FOES ge 
rae wages If you come this summer you'll have Regularity of weather. A continual outdoor i, moran ea 
> 2 . 5, ° " ‘ . 7 “ eptember l¢ the ther 
the best trip of your life. life. Absorbing. Fascinating. You “lose your- j,ometer touches or exceeds 90 





legrees. 


4,000 Miles of Boulevards self” and thus completely recreate yourself. Tt H higt 
- . : , . 1¢ air is usually y, so higher 
Here are world-famous golf courses with grass Summer? An amazing summerland—You'll temperatures are comfortable here 


greens and tees and wonderfully beautiful fair- never spend a more delightful, restful, interest- that would be uncomfortable in 
. the ‘7 ast where h im lity en pha 


ways from which great panoramic views of ing summer anywhere. ae ae 

mountains, valleys and the ocean spre put fo . | eee nee f na f , 

a , it an spread out for And Southern California is a famed hostess. Southern Cali ale rages 

“Ss, . e 309 days of suns e Summer 
She loves to entertain guests and knows how to ore por ae so yo a 


A rainless season permits play practically make them feel at home. lan on perfect weather for your 
every day. fun. 





Ask any railroad ticket office for further in 
formation. 

Special, low-rate, round trip fares be- 
ginning May 15th—No more War 
Tax. 


All Summer Sports 

Bathing at the seashore, at the foot of moun- 
tain ranges, camping, fishing, hiking, horseback- 
riding up wild mountain trails and over country 
that you've read about. 

Visits by motor to great National Parks, which Plan now for this summer. Let the Information Cou pon 
are at their best in summer. Giant trees, tre. family have this great change and | 
mendous waterfalls and sky-blue lakes! great trip. Meet the Rotarians from bit Weer Chul of Soathesm Colitcccta 

And then the great Mojave Desert, like Sa- all the world in Southern California | Dect, M-18-5 OEP Ge te . Bld ’ 
hara. It’s like a trip abroad, in fact. this summer. | ia icles Calif. ae 


Please send me full inforr 








at 





= = = — summer vacatio poss ibilities in 


California. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB of SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA (,,,, 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG. Dept. M-18-5 LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Address 
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Under Direction of William C. Bamburgh 
of the Babson Institute 


When the Seller Is Selling 


ITH numerous actual incidents and examples, the 

author applies his many interesting analyses of the sell- 
ing ability of many kinds of men and women to various 
products, articles, and goods. That being his method, 
the book becomes interesting at the beginning, where he 
expounds, in simple phraseology, the basic principles of 
economic distribution and then proceeds to assist the 
student of selling and salesmanship in the practical uses 
of his own abilities. That the author realizes the many 
shortcomings of all sorts and conditions of men, is shown 
in his real humanity and his consideration of varying 
personalities and mental attitudes. 

Standardization of many details in salesmanship will 
undoubtedly make the study of it much easier and more 
established as a science. The author points out all gen- 
eral similarities in the convincement and urging of the 
customer to buy; and, in fact, provides a good text-book 
for the instructor as well as the salesman or woman in 
the retail store. 

We recommend this book to all who are interested in 
distribution and retail selling. 

Science and Art of Selling. 
Cleveland: Knox Business Book Co., 1921. 
380; index. 

® 


Saving the Waste of Words 


HE speech of business men is often poorly pro- 

nounced and frequently ungrammatical. Pronunciation 
depends upon vocal spelling ability, and the usage of 
words in business affairs is equally dependent upon ac- 
curate knowledge of individual words. Misunderstand- 
ings in oral conversation and business talk, and in tele- 
phonic communication, occur so frequently, that cor- 
rect pronunciation must become better established so as 
to ensure correct commercial relationship and associa- 
tion between buyers and sellers. 

This desk-book is exactly that—a desk-book; and is 
so desirable for constant use by business men that it 
should be pushed into daily consultation in every office 
in the land. 

wenty-five Thousand Words Frequently Mispro- 
nounced. Edited by Frank H. Vizetelly, Editor, the Standard 
Dictionary. New York: Funk and Wagnalls. Pp. 906. 
® 
Newspaper and Advertiser Co-operation 


This is the first and therefore only book at the mo- 
ment which has been placed upon the market for the 
use of newspaper and advertising promotion specialists. 
The author is merchandising manager of the Jndtan- 
apolis Star, and has gathered his practical information 
from his own attempts to be of service to the adver- 
tisers in that paper. He presents his suggestions in a 


By James Samuel Knox. 
Charts; pp., 





clear and concise manner; he supplies the reasons for 
many of the services which have come into play in the 
co-operation of newspaper with advertiser. 


While the book has been prepared for newspaper 
advertising men, it has much more enlightenment for 
advertisers, because it defines service which the mer- 
chandiser needs in order to make his advertising satis- 
factorily effective. The co-operation of a newspaper 
advertising man can be invaluable, for the advice of ex- 
perience will often prevent excessive and erroneous as 
well as wasteful expenditure for space. Where the ad- 
vertiser has no promotion department, the service of the 
newspaper cannot be ignored—it must be enlisted. 

_ This is a little book, but it deserves large distribu- 
tion. 

Co-operation, Merchandising, and Promotion. By Rus- 
sell E. Smith, Indianapolis, Ind.: The Author, 1921. Pp. 95; 
price $1.50. 

® 


Ocean Transportation in Foreign Trade 


HE foreign trader needs such a variety of knowledge 

and first-hand information that it is difficult for all 
concerned in foreign commerce to become fully equipped 
without the use of handbooks and technical data, ob- 
tained without direct experience. The inland exporting 
company, the inland shipping house, the land-lubber who 
is clerk or manager of an exporting department of a pro- 
ducer, requires much more book-training than does the 
youth born on the seaboard. This book provides such 
knowledge of ocean and water carriers that the exporter 
or his employees may become familiar with the kinds of 
bottoms used for various commodities and packages, 
crates and cases. It deals with types of vessels, tonnages, 
measurement rules, as well as construction and materials 
of construction. 

In the hands of those unfamiliar with the seafaring 
life and shipping, this book will give a perspective in 
business which cannot be less than necessary and should 
be considered a part of the education of every trader— 
domestic and foreign. 

Merchant Vessels. By Robert Riegel. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1921. Illus.; charts; forms, statistics; 
bibliographies ; pp. 257; index. 


® 


American Purchasing Power 


LL manufacturers and merchandisers are interest 

in the buying power of communities. Many are 
terested in knowing the consuming power of the peo} 
for the goods which they produce, so that they n 
know what share can befall them in the advanceme"' 
of business. Salesmanagers who lack vision of the < 
mand for the goods which they are distributing must 
remain at sea in their efforts to enlarge gross sa! 
So too, are production experts likely to be at sea 
coordinating production with distribution, if there is 
vision of the markets which may demand the good: 

Much of such vision can be obtained from wo 
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tive of the incomes of the American people. This 

is not typical of the average, but is very much 

the average, for it takes into consideration many 

and territorial conditions rarely thought of in con- 

n with studies for sales promotion. The book was 
vritten with such a purpose in view, yet it supplies 

a need, and will find its way into business libraries, 

it will be extensively used in business research. 
‘Vealth and Income of the American People. By Walter 

°. Ingalls. York, Penn.: Merlin & Co., 1922. Pp. 322; 


® 
For Every Rotarian 


‘HIS little book is so full of personality that one 
‘ae it through immediately and then says to himself, 
“l must read that again, but I want to have my chief 
clerk read it also—I think I shall buy an extra copy for 
lending purposes.” 

In sum and substance, Dean Clark has prepared a 
book of principles and warnings which every reader can 
heed with benefit, many of those principles being so 
important that the reader will pass them along in his 
business and office life, so that letter-writing in general 
will be improved and the life of the readers of letters 
will be made more happy in comprehending the writers’ 
meanings. ; é, 





When You Write a Letter. By Dean Thomas Arkle | 


Clark. Boston: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1922. Pp. 165; 
index. 
® 
Man-Made Stone 


AS nearly every business man comes in contact with 
the usage of concrete, one does not know at what mo- 
met acquaintance with the properties and accomplish- 
ments of concrete may be needed. 


Rotarian Howe brings to his subject his professional 
knowledge and technical mentality, and has written a 
book which is also eminently readable as well as in- 
formative. It should be in every business library where 
information concerning construction is desirable and 
necessary. The volume is valuable in its warnings and 
there are many cautions which are given for reasons 
of eventual economy among users of man-made stone. 

The New Stone Age. By Rotarian Harrison E. Howe. 
New Pork: The Century Co., 1921. Illus.; diagrams; pp. 
289; index. 

® 


Vail: Captain of Industry 


IS was a great life. It was also a master’s life, for his 

mastery over materials and men, sciences, and techni- 
calities made almost any accomplishment possible. His pub- 
lic service was almost statesmanlike in its comprehension of 
the real needs and desires of the people; his personality was 
winning and his manner always considerate of the human 
element in effort and efficiency. 

But that would not make the story of his life so impor- 
ant as does the fact that every feature of his life work was 
the development of a public service necessary to the activities 
of man and the world, limitless in its volume and its per- 
meation of the affairs of the entire universe. 

It is well for every business man to know how (as well as 
why) Theodore N. Vail became and remained a leader of 

He had a vision of the great efficacy of voice transmis- 

but he also had the genius of perspective, which so 

visionary men lack. He knew what service meant as 
no one else. (Rotarians take notice.) 


In One Man’s Life. By Albert Bigelow Paine. New 
‘ Harper & Brothers, 1922. Illus.; pp. 359; index. 
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If you LIKE Southern California 
you’ll LOVE Santa Barbara 


Santa Barbara, Southern California’s Bright Spot, 
is an even hundred miles from Los Angeles, your 
1922 Convention City, over paved roads, through 
Scenic Wonders, the year-round paradise. 








The Samarkand “Hearts Desire” 


Where the Mountains Meet the Sea, there lies California’s beauty 
spot, Santa Barbara, a city of infinite variety. The estates of 
Montecito crown the hills, world famous Hotels will help to make 
your stay a _never-to-be-forgotten joy. Register at the Santa 
Barbara Booth at the Convention; our Rotarians will be glad 
to arrange your trip and the details of your visit. 








“The Arlington Hotel” 


SANTA BARBARA ROTARY SONG 
Air: “Till We Meet Again” 
Santa Barbara, we love you so 
You’ve no equal, none where’ere we go. 
Cool in summer, warm in fall 
You’re the grandest place of all. 
Mountain girded 
Ocean at your feet 
Nature made your setting most complete 
Untold worth, you’re heav’n on earth 
Santa Barbara. 

















El Encanto “Cottage Hotel” 


THE ROTARY CLUB — THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
THE HOTELS of Santa Barbara INVITE YOU 


You must stop at Santa Bartara 
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In Rock Island, Ill., the Boy Scout Band is supported by the Rotary Club, the active work of the band being under the 
The band is taken to the district conference and has played several engage- 


direction of the Boys Work Committee. 


ments in nearby cities. 


Rotary Club Notes 


INDLAY, OHIO—The Rotary 
club has pledged nearly $2,000 to 
be used in making as nearly normal as 
possible twenty-six crippled children in 
Hancock county, who were found 


after a survey of the county. The 
fund was raised at one meeting, a 


number of Rotarians subscribing 
$100 each. A clinic will be held in 
Findlay May 11th under the direc- 
tion of the Findlay Rotary Club, at 
which time the twenty-six cases will 
be diagnosed and Findlay physicians 
have offered their cooperation in the 
work. 
® 

Corning, New York—A novel fea- 
ture of the first annual “Ladies’ 
Night,” observed recently, with 
practically the entire membership of 
the club present with their ladies, 
was a showing on the screen oi 
babyhood or boyhood pictures of the 
entire membership of the club. The 
projection was accompanied by a 
facetious report of “the chairman 
of the child-welfare committee,” de- 
scribing and identifying the various 
subjects. As the pictures had been 
gathered for the entertainment com- 
mittee surreptitiously with the aid 
of the ladies, the committee’s re- 
port came as a great surprise to the 
members. The Rotary club is co- 
operating with the Social Service 
Society, and with the Red Cross and 
other organizations, in helping to 
relieve suffering due to unemploy- 
ment. Recently the club entertained 
sixty boy members of the graduating 
classes of the Corning and Painted 


(Continued from page 239) 


Post high schools at a dinner and 
endeavored to give them a true in- 
sight into Rotary ideals of citizen- 
ship. In cooperation with the local 
police, the club, through a special 
committee, is naming a “big brother” 
to become responsible for any way- 
ward youth the police believe may 
be benefited by such a course. 
® 

Yankton, South Dakota— The 
Yankton Rotary Club, the baby club 
of South Dakota, has a boys work 
committee which is helping to put 





the Rotary spirit into practical ope: 
ation. This committee has appeared 
before the local school authorities 
and secured permission to invite the 
high-school girl and boy having the 
highest standing for the week to the 
Rotary noon luncheon. The school 
authorities have entered into the 
project wholeheartedly, with the re 
sult that the high-school students 
are “looking to their marks” with 
more than a passing interest. The 
same committee has taken a census 
of the students now attending the 





Here is a boys’ and girls’ band organized and supported by the Rotary Club ©! 
Mineral Wells, Tex. The band was one of the premier attractions of the 15t 


District Conference recently held at Mineral Wells. 


Several Rotary club 


throughout Texas are organizing boys’ bands in connection with Boys Work. 
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eighth grade in the city schools, with 
, view of ascertaining how many 
ontinue their school work to 


will 
To date the com- 


the high school. 
has found only three gram- 


mitte ram 
mar-school students who have signi- 
fed their intention of stopping 
school with the present school year. 


The committee is endeavoring to 
perstia de these three to reconsider 
their decision and fall in line with 
the aa majority who will enter 
the high school next fall. 


Nashville, Tennessee—The Rotary 
club enjoyed the unusual privilege 
at a recent meeting of having pres- 
ent Rotarians from more than half 
of the twenty-five districts of Inter- 
national Rotary. No special effort 
had been made to bring about such a 
record; the visitors were merely 
keeping up their attendance records 
while attending the National Confer- 
ence of Musical Supervisors. 


Poughkeepsie, New York—The 
Rotary club has donated a gift of 
$100 to be presented to a boy gradu- 
ating from the high school in June, 
to be applied toward a_ college 
career. The recipient of the gift, it 
has been specified, must be one who 
needs financial assistance. The club 
has also offered a prize of $25 to the 
two graduates making the _ best 
showing in commercial work during 
the year. 

® 

San Bernardino, California—The 
Rotary club recently held a “Three 
Generations Meeting,” with grand- 
father, father, and son as the speak- 
ers. W. J]. Curtis, eighty-three years 

ld, former attorney and judge, and 
rie of J. W. Curtis, present judge 
of the Superior Court, and grand- 
father of Jesse Curtis, Jr., had as his 
topic “Reminiscences,” citing many 
cases showing the advance made in 
land values. The judge purchased 
in 1867 four acres of land within the 
city limits for $140, the present value 
of which it would take six figures to 
represent. Judge J. W. Curtis spoke 
n “Experiences” and Jesse Curtis, 
Jr, on “Facts and the Future.” 
Three generations of law and judge- 
ship will be the record of the Curtis 

amily if the young man follows in 
the footsteps of his father and grand- 


tather, 
. . ® 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania.—Sev- 
enteen clubs were represented and 


two International past presidents, 
as well as the first vice-president of 
Inter rn: lational Rotary and the gov- 
ernor of the fifth district, who wer 

‘ne speakers at an intercity alien 


Neld recently. After a good turkey 
President McCormick Daw- 
me ntroduced, in turn, Governor 
“Gd L.. stock, of the fifth district, who 
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A Smile With 





Every Shave 


Sharp blades—no frets— 

A smooth shave at any time— 

A smile that starts the day 
right— 


(kK IT-STROP] 








is your assurance of a quick, 
smooth shave, every day in the 
year. 


Sharpens All Blades 
Keep your blades fit with Kit 
Strop and your shaving worries 
are over. 
$2.50 at Your Dealer’s. If 
he hasn’t them, order direct. 


Tull-Carpenter Company 
Standard Oil Building 
910 South Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO 














—You can with this one 


Easy action, “barbershop” abra- 
sive leather, simplicity—you can 
not fail with Kit Strop. 




















THE PORTAGE...... 

"TREES EORMTRAING 200055 cc eee. 
THE PENN-HARRIS..... 
THE STACY-TRENT..... 


ROYAL CONNAUGCHT..... 
KING EDWARD HOTEL. 


THE MOUNT ROYAL 
PRINCE EDWARD HOTEL 
Ope 


FRANK A. DUDLEY, President 
FREDERICK W. ROCKWELL, Vice President 














Scotch Scenic Tours. Send for booklet, 


freight rates, all information. 
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PITCHING HORSE SHOES 
Most popular out td or sport— taking the 
country by storr Rules of the game 
ree, agents wanted. $2.50 per pair 
F O. B. Columbus, Ohio 

OHIO HORSE SHOE CO. 
756 Parsons Ave.R Columbus, O. 





Opens Fall of 1922 


ns Summer of 1922 


DELOS M. JOHNSON, Secretary 
GEORGE H. O'NEIL, General Manager Canadian Hotels 


ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 


WEST COAST ROYAL MAIL ROUTE 
Shakespeare Country, Washington Country, Picturesque North Wales, English Lake District 
Homes and Haunts of SCOTT ard BURNS—Lady of the Lake District 
“The Charm of England.” 


a P 


OF AMERICA 


¢...Worcester, Mass. 
..Albany, N. Y. 
rere. | Me 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
..Rochester, N. Y. 
eee N. Y. 

= .. Erie, Pa. 

_. Akron, Ohio 

° .Flint. Mich. 

‘ Harrisburg. Pa. 

.. Trenton, N. J. 

.. Newark, N. J. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Niagara Falls, Can 
amilton, Can. 
oronto, Can 


Montreal, Can 


.. Windsor, Can. 


HORACE L. WIGGINS, Vice President 
J. LESLIE KINCAID, Vice President 


TROSSACHS. 


Illustrated literature, folders, 


LONDON & NORTH WESTERN ann CALEDONIAN RAILWAYS 


200 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEY SINCE _19OS 
CHARLES W LOVETT Sica) 8106 LYNN MASS 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
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The Rotary Club of Dallas, Texas, recently staged a program illustrating four 

phases of boy development — physical, mental, social and spiritual. Boys 

twelve to fourteen years of age were fed into a huge hopper and after a brief 

“rebuilding process’? made their appearance at the trap-door below, thus 

illustrating the finished product after the application of the four-fold pro- 
gram of development. 


boosted the district conference; First 
Vice-President Ralph Cummings of 
Lancaster, Pa., who responded with 
“What Rotary Has Done for Me”; 
Glenn C. Mead, of Philadelphia, In- 
ternational past president, who dis- 
cussed “The Development of Ro- 
tary,” and Bert Adams, of Atlanta, 
Ga., another International past 
president, who talked on “Rotary,” 
discussing some of its most interest- 
ing and important phases. Large 
delegations were present from the 
Shamokin, Sunbury, Lewisburg, 
Milton, and Lock Haven clubs, with 
smaller representations from Wilkes- 
Barre, Bloomsburg, Sayre, Berwick, 
Mt. Carmel, Lancaster, Reading, EI- 
mira, Philadelphia, Washington, and 
Atlanta. 
® 


Holyoke, Massachusetts—The Ro- 
tary club recently received a petition 
signed by twenty business and pro- 
fessional men of Turner Falls, Mass., 
stating that: “We, the undersigned 
business and professional men of 
Turner Fails, Massachusetts, realiz- 


ing the advantages to be derived to 
both ourselves and the community 
in which we live, by the organization 
of a Rotary club, hereby petition the 
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Rotary Club of Holyoke, Massachy. 
setts, for its assistance in the organ. 
ization of a Rotary club in Turne; 
Falls, Massachusetts, under the rules 
and regulations provided by the 
board of directors of the Interna. 
tional Association of Rotary Clubs,” 
As far as we know, this is the first 
time that a petition has been for- 
mally drawn up and submitted to a 
neighboring Rotary club asking for 
such assistance. 
® 


Superior, Wisconsin—Amid the 
cheers of a howling, cheering, jump- 
ing mob of twenty-five hundred ex- 
cited kids and grown-ups, Tommy 
Orvald and his dog “Teddy” won 
the championship dash at the Rotary 
club’s fifth annual dog derby, there- 
by taking permanent possession of 
the silver loving cup and the title of 
undefeated champion of all classes 
of dog races in the city. This is the 
third consecutive year that Orvald 
and his dog “Teddy” have won the 
event and is the last year that he can 
race in the Rotary derby. There 
was an Historic Endurance Race, 
Small Dog Race, Large Dog Race 
and Consolation Race and prizes for 
the winners of each race, donated by 
Rotarians. Also, Rotarian Allan 
Peck offered a $5.00 box of candy to 
the boy having the best appearing 
outfit in the parade, and Rotarian 
Harry Harvey offered a box of Har- 
vey’s candy rolls for second prize. 
Rotarian Harvey Buchanan pre 
sented the “champion” with twelve 
tickets to the People’s Theatre, and 
the club presented the “champ” with 
two tickets to the Rotary club con- 
cert. Also, every boy who started in 
the races was given two tickets t 


the Savoy Theatre. The kids had a 


glorious time and look forward with 
eager anticipation to the Rotary 


club’s annual dog derby, held eaci 


year in February. 








| 
| 
| 





Three miles out of Medicine Hat, Atla., the Rotary Club maintains 


summer camp for underprivileged boys. 


A strict daily program of recreatio: 


and study is maintained throughout the summer months. 





er 





lanettes, 


Sir Henry Braddon, K. B. E., first 
president of the Rotary Club of 
Sydney, Australia, and the man- 
aging head of Dalgety & Company, 
one of Australia’s largest trading 
establishments. 


Saskatoon, Saskatchewan — The 
Rotary club recently dedicated an 
issue of their club publication, the 
“Saskatoon Hub,” to their ‘Rotar- 
” but, according to the issue, 
“not without some selfish motive.” 
The “Hub” states that the club 


greatly desires to know the opinions 
of the ladies on the following points 
“Are you in favor of Ro- 
tary luncheons or evening functions 
where you may be welcome? If you 


at issue: 


were a member of the Executive 
Committee of this club, what major 
plans would you sponsor and en- 
deavor to carry through this year? 
What is your candid opinion of the 
Saskatoon Rotary Club?” The ladies 
were asked to write their answers 
on slips of paper, sign them or not 
as they saw fit and mail to the secre- 
tary of the club. This idea is in ac- 
cordance with Lady Astor’s elo- 
quent plea, during the Edinburgh 
Convention, that the wives of Ro- 
tarians be accorded some place in 
Rotary’s activities. The club be- 
lieves that it will secure many splen- 
did plans and suggestions in this 
manner, 


® 


San Antonio, Texas—The Rotary 

club has undertaken the task of re- 
noving from news stands publica- 

ions which feature spicy stories. 
‘here are a large number of these 
publications whose sales are increas- 
alarming proportions and it 

en discovered that a large 

ge of their purchasers are 

ool boys and girls. The 

Club, which is composed of 

the high schools, who are 

A. members, investigated 
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Prof. W. A. Osborne, first president 

of the Rotary Club of Melbourne, 

Australia, and a well-known edu- 

cationalist and president of the 

Board of Professors of Melbourne 
University. 


conditions and were surprised to 
find more girls buying these publica- 
tions than boys. They rendered a 
report to the City Commission and 
the City Attorney’s Office has 
drawn up an ordinance to prohibit 
the sale and distribution of these 
magazines, which stultify the mor- 
als and finer texture of the minds 
of the young, and the Rotary club 
as a whole is solidly behind the 
move. 


® 


Boone, Iowa—lowa’s path, and 
the nation’s as well, to prosperity 
was clearly pointed out in an address 
delivered at the joint meeting of the 
Rotary club and the Jackson Town- 
ship Farm Bureau by Rotarian Ed- 
win T. Meredith of Des Moines, 
former U. S. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Nearly one hundred farmers 
were entertained at this get-together 
meeting and the evening did more 
to cement friendly feeling  be- 
tween town and country than any 
amount of propaganda or boosting 
could possibly have done. Rotarian 
Ed Meredith is the editor and pub- 
lisher of “Successful Farming,” one 
of the most widely read farm papers 
in the United States, and with his 
experience in the department of agri- 
culture, he was well fitted to talk 
authoritatively upon the question of 
farming, vital to the central and 
western states. Mr. Meredith re- 
ferred to the big loss which the agri- 
cultural industry had sustained and 
then pointed out various ways in 
which profits could be made to take 
the place of losses. The Boone club 
feels proud of the success of the ven- 

(Continued on page 268) 
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Another 
Hockenb 





Beatrice, Neb 


R. W. Grant, Architect. 
Beatrice, Neb. 


The Value 


Experience 


In the financing of mod- 

ern community-built 

Hotels, consider this fact: 
—the value of expert 


knowledge is SUC- 
CESS! 


—the price of inex- 
perience is FAILURE! 


Your community can 
fail just once—and your 
project is as dead as 
Rameses | ! 


The solution to your 
problem of how to fi- 
nance your city's New 
Hotel lies in the selection 
of long-established Ho- 
tel financialists—those 
with a long string of 
successes and a longer 
string of endorsers. 


Has your city a problem in 
Hotel finance? Then read, 
“Financing Your City’s 
New Hotel”—a copy of 
which will go forward to 
interested Rotarians. 


Rotarian E. J. Hockenbury 
President and General Manager 


The Hockenbury System Inc. 


Penn-Harris Trust Bidg.~ Harrisburg, Penna. 
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Ahead! 


Rotarians, Remember 


It’s TORON TO 
ee CANADA 


for the 


Rotary International 


Convention in 1924 


Why Toronto! 


The most delightful weather 
on this continent in June. 


91 Standard Hotels 


‘Civic Arena— 
12,000 Seating Capacity 
—in Exhibition Park which 
accommodates 200,000 
people 


Excellent transportation 
facilities—ideal surroundings 
and conditions for Rotary’s 
biggest annual event — The 
Convention 
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maa Our 1921-22 Schedule 
Mz", Saves You 25-30% Over 


Pre-War Prices. 


O. K. Paper Fasteners 
O. K. Erasers 
O. K. Letter Opener 


We reduced the price only. The quality of all O. K. 
trade marked products has actually been improved. 
We aim to establish a better quality at more reason- 
able prices. We manufacture our own products in 
our new spacious quarters equipped to turn out over 
two million fasteners a day. In this new price 
schedule, we are giving you the benefit of increased 


production and reduced cost. 
— aa 
P.9 


ces 


Let us send you our catalog 
= and price list 


THE O. K. MANUFACTURING CO. 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 


May, 1922 
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“Build While You Live” 


Your Family Mausoleum 


Modest or Pretentious. 
Any Style, Any Size, Anywhere 


At Your Service 


15 Railroad Street 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Rotarian 


W. E. Hennessy 
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Better Cities—Better Citizens | 
(Continued from page 217) 

HE city of Claremore organized the “Christian 
Tau iers’ to make permanent the effect of the 
“Better Cities” campaign. The Christian Builders com- 
prise 100 men representative of all the churches in town. 
Health day, thrift day, and good-city day are some of 
the special days observed. One of the most active organ- 
ations in the city is the Lion’s Club with a definite 
program to encourage Boy Scouts, to support athletics, 
‘9 conduct better-yards contests, better window-display 
contests, better Sunday school attendance drives, to pro- 
vide a lecture course, to plant shade trees throughout 
the city, and to increase athletic and playground appar- 
atus. Six federated women’s clubs, the commercial club, 

» business women’s club, and the American Legion 
cooperate with the schools and churches for community 
nilding 

At Miami, the judges found a thoroughly organized 
school system under the supervision of Rotarian 
lohn Lofty. A complete system of visual instruction, | 
the careful use of intelligence tests, the best modern 
school equipment, and the close organization of the 
teaching corps to accomplish results, are characteristic 
of the system. Complete reports of the community com- 

ittee showed marked progress made in the matter of 

health, moral safeguards, parks, camps, playgrounds, 

recreation equipment, enforcing of the cigarette law, the 
censorship of the movies, the administration of the united 

charities, and the safeguarding of children’s employment. 
[wenty-two miles of paving, a modern hospital, and a 

sewage disposal plant were constructed during the past 

7 year. A city raised from the dust and made over into a 





city beautiful is Miami’s significant achievement for the 
ntest year. 
At Durant, the judges were met at the train at 
: o'clock on Thanksgiving morning and were 
| 2 &® graciously escorted to their hotel rooms for short naps. 
? @® J[n their rooms they found fruit, flowers, daily papers, 
: lirections as to when breakfast would be served, and 
} letters telling the men that tonsorial service would be 
‘urnished free at their rooms at a given hour. During 
the forenoon a big civic parade consisting of 150 auto- 
mobiles and huge banners containing big facts of city 
betterment passed in review. After union Thanksgiving 
services, the facts in regard to city progress were brought 
to the judges in a “Better Cities Court” in which the 
citizens staged a trial of “Eleven Cities of Oklahoma 
versus Durant.” The moral conditions, the -religious 
progress, the educational achievements, the conditions 
of housing and sanitation, health, play, and social work 
vere all set forth cleverly in protest against the mock 
charges brought by the other eleven cities. The news- 
paper of Durant gave the “Better Cities” campaign over 
!/ columns of free news publicity during the year. 
At Bartlesville; the mayor, city commissioners, fire 
ae nies, mounted police, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 


4:30 








presented to the judges a three-foot bronze key to the 
city. In the Young Men’s Christian Association build- 
ing, 000 boys and 250 girls are cared for by competent 
itendants. The Y. M. C. A. building, under the direc- 
1 of Secretary Snyder, is made into a true community 
center building. The schools, the churches, the medical 
association, the men’s clubs, and the business women’s 
‘UDS cooperated in a splendid program for the care 
and girls. Dr. Weber’s new hospital is one of 
community assets. Bonds had just been voted 

the erection of a $300,000 community building. 
a a judges next went to Pryor. Here they inspected the 
Y. oe zh school costing $72,000, the new $100,000 
4 & use in the process of erection, the churches, and 





ind women’s clubs paraded in honor of the contest and | 
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Rotarians and Friends 
@ You will choose Lindenwood for your 


daughter if you want a_ progressive, 
wide-a-wake college. 


@ A well matured college, fully aware 








of the needs of these times. 


@ A college with a large endowment 
and very modern facilities. Prepares 
young women for practical, useful lives. 


Gg Catalogue upon request. 


Dr. John L. Roemer, 


St. Charles, Mo. 
Box R22 


N. B. Write at once if you are interested for 
September 1922. 


Lindenwood for Women 
Founded 1827 























Wherever they play 
The Spalding Trade Mark is 


the never-failing guarantee of 
all that is best in athletic imple- 
ments, clothing for all games, 
sports and physical upbuild. 
Quality has been the dominant fea- 
ture of Spalding Athletic Goods for 
nearly half a century, and Quality 
will continue to be the guiding prin- 
ciple of Spalding manufacture. 


Glathy flrs 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
And All Large Cities 
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Announcing 


—the formation of an association of 
Rotary funeral directors. 

—to render to Rotary members and 
their families, in moment of sorrow, a 
sincere, sympathetic service. 

—by a coordination of those resources 
of all affiliated members which will when 
called upon, adequately and properly care 
for any Rotarian or member of his family 
in any city of the United States or Canada. 

—not only in mortuary service, but in 
the proper escort and conveying of inva- 
lid, injured, or incapacitated, from train 
to train, from train to hospital, from train 
to home—from any one point to another. 


Associated Rotary Funeral Directors 


“Always Among Friends” 


























— LUTGHER 


Are You Going to Build? 


Then be guided by the experience of 
others— 


In the principal lumber consuming centers 
of the world there are numerous architects, 
engineers, contractors and dealers who know 
the superior qualities of ““Lutcher Orange”’ 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Many of these fellows have been using or selling our 
lumber and structural material for years and never 
tire of praising our quality, millwork and grading. 
The next time you are inthe market specify 
‘“Lutcher Orange” and get the best. 


The Lutcher & Moore 


Lumber Company 
**LUTCH” STARK, Rotarian 
Orange, Texas 
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| the state orphans’ home caring for 271 children unde; 
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the direction of Superintendent N. B. Gardner. At the 
noonday luncheon representatives of the various city 
clubs told of the city’s progress during the contest. Nos. 
withstanding the fact that the city was one of the smallest 
in the contest, it showed marked improvement in the 
care of its streets and alleys, in health conditions, jp 
schools and in its spirit of community cooperation. 

After collecting reports from each city and supple. 
menting them with facts gleaned personally, the judges 
scored the cities and gave to Shawnee the first prize of 
$2,500. Individual prizes of $100 each were offered by 
private parties to the city that would excel on any one 
of the ten points. It was understood that the first-prize 
city could not compete for these prizes. The judges 
awarded seven $100 prizes to the cities as follows: Ard- 
more, for industry; Edmond, for housing; Bartlesville 
for sociability ; Blackwell, for religion; Durant, for mora! 
safeguards; Miami, for schools; and Sapulpa, for Scout- 
craft and service. 

Even the wildest dreams of city betterment are sur 
passed in the apparent effects of the “Better Cities” 
contest upon all cities in the contest, as shown by this brief 
summary of results: 

Newspapers. Although the Armistice Conference 
was in session, the “Better Cities” contest was given 
big head lines and feature stories in every city visited 
Special editions of from four to twelve pages were pub- 
lished. The local publicity given by the newspapers 
to the contest ranged in amount from 100 columns at 
Edmond to 517 at Durant during the year. In every 
town where the newspapers were giving this publicity, 
practically every citizen was a subscriber of the local 
newspaper. Business houses increased their local news- 
paper advertising and even the churches paid regularly 
for liberal space. 


Churches and Sunday Schools. Church and Sunday 
school attendance in all cities was increased from 50 
to 100 per cent. Membership in young people’s societies 
doubled. Large numbers of separate Sunday school 
classrooms were provided, and many new modern 
churches were built or planned. The churches gen- 
erally showed an excellent spirit of cooperation, and an 
evident desire to serve the community in practical ways. 


Public Charities. The contest revealed a general con- 
dition of poorly organized and inefficient public char 
ities with definite plans to remedy the condition. 


The Public Schools. Nowhere was a finer awakening 
shown or better results exhibited than in the publi 
schools. The public in every case was quick to vote 
the maximum school levy, to provide adequate equip 
ment, and to vote bonds for new buildings. Parent 
teachers’ associations were everywhere organized or 10 
process of organization. The public generally was more 
interested than ever before in the outside school acti\- 
ities of children and in the definite work of the schoo! 


Public Health. In every city some definite, intelli 
gent, forward movement was under way for safeguaré- 
ing the heaith of children. School, city, and county nurses 
were being employed. Sick-baby clinics and well-baby clinics 
were being established in many places. Hospitals wer 
being improved and new hospitals built. Everywhere 
there was a concerted movement to improve preventivt 
health measures. 

Women’s Clubs. A gleam of cooperation was reveal: 
in the “Better Cities” contest. As yet most of the clubs 
are discussing art or literature, passing resolutions, 
spending their energies in manipulating loan funds 10! 
students. Here and there clubs are beginning to awakes 
to their finer opportunities for community building. 

Cooperating Business Clubs. Chambers of commercé, 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, and business women’s clubs 
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everywhere definitely cooperated to get back of the 
Boy Scout movement, the Girl Scout movement, the 
back-to-school movement, and the movement for sane 
recreations. One of the most distinctive features of the 
“Petter Cities’ contest was this carefully directed and 
sanely organized cooperation of business men’s and 
women's clubs. 


Recreations. In all cities the need to provide larger play 
better playground equipment, and finer indoor 
and outdoor recreations was clearly recognized. Safe- 
uarding public dances, controlling motion-picture thea- 
ers, and organizing true merry-makers’ clubs, were 
activities generally espoused by the “Better Cities” move- 
ment. Business men’s clubs openly condemned the use 
of cigarettes and the members at their meetings and 
luncheons refused to set bad examples for children. 


Home-Making and Child Control. The back-to-the- 
home movement was clearly evident everywhere. 
Homes were made modern, more pleasant for children, 
and parents began to show a willingness to assume com- 
plete responsibility for the control of their children. 
Home tasks and home recreations were more definitely 
provided. 

The City Beautiful. Every city in the contest improved 
materially in appearance. Houses were painted, lawns 
neatly trimmed, parkings cared for, streets paved or 
curbed, and back yards and alleys cleaned. Trees were 
planted, parks were improved, new city buildings were 
erected with due regard to architectural beauty, and a 
beginning of city planning was everywhere in evidence. 


centers 


yc 


oe 


Community Cooperation. Through the establishment 
of community councils, representative of all the city 
organizations, a finer type of community betterment was 
made possible. Luncheon conferences made business 
men and women acquainted with each other and set all 
to work for the common good. These councils stimu- 
lated efforts to build new school buildings, to encourage 
newspapers, to clean jails, to care for juvenile delin- 
juents, to provide better public libraries, to open rest- 
rooms and day nurseries, to make church going fash- 
ionable and Sunday school attendance reputable, and in 
a thousand other ways to stimulate every effort that had 
for its aim true community building. 


Better Business. Although business willingly subordi- 
nated itself to child betterment, the business enterprises 
in all the cities were by far the gainers. In every city, 
customers began to know the merchants and their stocks 
better. There was greatly increased home buying, and 
less of a tendency to patronize mail-order concerns. 
“Build the home city” and “buy at home” became 
synonymous slogans. The merchants are even better 
pleased than the preachers or the teachers with the 
“Better Cities” movement. 





The whole State of Oklahoma has been benefited by | 


the contest. Its revival for “Better Cities” is little 


short of a true crusade pointing the way to a definite 
means whereby our cities can be made safe places in 
which to rear children. When it is remembered that 
up to 1893, Oklahoma was an Indian territory, and that 


; most of these cities are less than 25 years old, the prog- 


re 


ress of Oklahoma cities is little short of miraculous. 
"hen it is recalled, too, that ninety-two live Rotarians 
Shawnee started all this hustle and bustle for sane 
betterment, the benefits which have accrued to the 
are all the more remarkable. The contest has 
ted wide comment and Rotary clubs and Rotarians 
nd members of other organizations have displayed a 
ep interest. Surely, Rotary has a rare opportunity to 
York out her high civic ideals in practice, and Shawnee 
vn just how it can be done. The Rotary slogan 
e has nowhere borne finer fruit than in the 
‘city contest it inspired in Oklahoma. 
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b New MONTEREY 


North Asbury Park, N. J. 


Directly on the Ocean :: The Resort Hotel Pre-Eminent 
A Favored Mecca of Particular Rotarians 
AMERICAN PLAN CAPACITY 600 OPENS IN LATE JUNE 


New Jersey’s Finest A la Carte Grill 
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Hot and Cold Sea Water In All Rooms. 
Golf That Makes You Play Your Best. 


Interesting Social Life. Daily Concerts and Dancing. 
New Swimming Tank Adjoining. Fine Ocean Bathing. 


SHERMAN DENNIS, Rotarian, Manager 
N. Y. Office - 8 West 40th St. Tel. Longacre 8310 


McDONNELL & CO.: Members New York Stock Exchange 
On “‘The New Jersey Tour, A Road of Never-Ending Delight”’ 
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GOING TO EUROPE? 


Travel by 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 


THERE IS NO BETTER WAY 


ONE MILLION TONS 
OF LARGE AND LUXURIOUS 
STEAMERS 


—the majority equipped with oil-burning engines 


AQUITANIA BERENGARIA MAURETANIA 


The World's One of the World's Largest Holder of the “Blue 
Wonder Ship and most Luxurious Liners Riband” of the Atlantic 


For Schedules and All Informanon apply to 


CUNARD & ANCHOR STEAM SHIP LINES 
Cunard Building New York 
or Branches and Agencies 
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#=8 A SUMMER CRUISE #58 
z AROUND 

2 THE MEDITERRANEAN 


IFE’S full measure has not 
ip been reached without a share 
of travel. Seeing other scenes and 
other people—each with some mes- 
sage, is a most necessary part of 
education. The supreme oppor- 
tunity of pleasurable, worthwhile 
travel is offered in our cruise-tour 
by specially chartered new and 
superb Cunard-Anchor Liner 
‘‘Tuscania”’ sailing from New York 
July 5th, returning September 6th. 


Well - planned itineraries — long 
glorious Summer days spent cruis- 
ing or on leisurely and interesting 
shore excursions. 

Option to return via North Atlantic. There 
are various programs for visiting PAL- 
ESTINE — ROME — the PASSION 
PLAYS at OBERAMMERGAU — dif- 


ferent parts of Northern Europe including 
PARIS (Battlefields), LONDON, etc. 


Inclusive Fares from $600 
For Full Particulars Apply 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston San Francisco 
Los Angeles Montreal Toronto Vancouver 


150 Offices Throughout the World 
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Wuite Mountain 
Refrigerators 
= 1) “ The Chest with the Chill in Be 


Constructed on scientific prin- 


f \ y=, Ciples to accomplish proper 
ES j refrigeration economically. 
iS == Absolutely sanitary, easy to 
YAN YY % clean, durable and substantial. 


2 “IN OVER A MILLION HOMES’ 
White Mountain Refrigera- 
tors have been tested and 
approved. Look for the 
name White Mountain. 


Sold in every city and impor- 
ant town in the United States 


Send for handsome catalogues 
and booklets. 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Nashua, N. H. 
Established 1874 












Our one profit, direct io smokers method, serves 
you with fresh cigars made in our own factories, 
in the only section of the world that can pro- 
duce perfect Havana cigars, at a big saving 


All hand made shapes and sizes in Clear Havana 
and blended filler; priced from $6.00 to $18.50 per 
100. Write us on your letterhead stating shape and 
color you like and price you pay. We will then 
send you some to try. 


THOMPSON 
723 Twiggs Street 


Inc. 


& COMPANY, 


} 
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Days of ’49 Celebration 


Convention Visitors Wiil Have Opportunity 
to See Big Gold Rush Show at Sacramento 


By FRANK B. DURKEE 


UT of the West comes a story 
of community service which is 
typical of Rotary. 

Local business men and_ the 
Chamber of Commerce of Sacra- 
mento, California, had planned a 
great six-day celebration in com- 
memoration of the most romantic 
chapter in the history of the State— 
the Gold Rush Days of 1849. The 
clearing house of the city had agreed 
to finance the celebration if the busi- 
ness men of the city would under- 
write the loan to the extent of 
$100,000. 

Plans went ahead for the vele- 
bration, but the underwriting 
dragged. It was an unpleasant job, 
it seemed, and was neglected. ‘The 
days went by and there came a time 
last winter when the money was 
needed to begin actual construction 
work on the mining camp and other 
features for the opening on May 
23rd. The fate of the celebration 
was hanging in the balance. 

A call for volunteers was sent out. 
At the meeting of the Rotary club 
that week Joe Hobrecht arose and 
said: 

“Boys, this celebration is the 
greatest thing Sacramento ever 
planned to do. The underwriting 
must be completed immediately or 
the plans must be given up. I have 
agreed to be Chairman of a special 
committee of Rotarians to do this 
job.” And he read the names of a 
committee of fellow-members whom 
he asked to help “in the name of 
Rotary service to the community.” 

The committee responded and in 
two days the work was completed. 

This is the inside tale of how 
Sacramento financed her great "49 
which thousands of 
Eastern Rotarians already have 
planned to stop over and visit on 
their way to the International Con- 
vention in Los Angeles, June 5th 
to 10th. 

An entire 49 camp is being built 
on a twenty-acre site near the South- 
ern Pacific station, where every de- 
tail of the camps of that romantic 
period of California’s history will be 
reproduced in the minutest detail. 
Modern means of conveyance will 
give way to plodding ox teams, 
prairie schooners, stage coaches, 
and burros. 

So genuine is the enthusiasm of 


the citizens of the city that they are 
going to revert to styles of the Gol 
Rush and visitors to Sacramento jy 
May will witness hundreds of pe 
ple, men, women, and _ children 
dressed in the red flannel shirts 
boots, jeans, and the long-flowing 
gowns of the gold-rush days. 

Surrounding Sutter Fort, at Sac 
ramento, most famous of 749 land. 
marks, will be clustered India 
villages, inhabited by real Indians 
from the reservations of California. 
Oregon and Nevada. The fort was 
the first interior settlement of whit 
men in California, and when James 
Marshall, employee of Captain Sut 
ter, discovered gold, it became th 
rendezvous of thousands of gold 
frenzied people and it is around this 
old structure, with its colorful | 
toric setting, that the celebratior 
will revolve. 

Daily Gold Rush parades to th 
State Fair grounds, where the great 
est wild west contest ever staged i: 
California will take place, with dail 
sham battles between Indians and 
the Sutter Rifles, a reorganized com 
pany of Sutter’s famous bodyguard 
are all added features of the cele 
bration. 

At the Mining Camp, a Casin 
with 16,000 square feet of floor spac: 
and employing one hundred dancing 
girls, is already nearing completio! 
The counties and communities 0! 
Northern California are erecting 
buildings in which will be housed 
the precious community collection 
of relics of the early days. Never 
before and perhaps never again wi! 
such a collection of genuine relic 
be displayed in California. 

Sacramento is undertaking a ce! 


+ten 


bration which challenges the att 


tion of America. The transcont! 
nental railroads, recognizing 

national scope of the celebratio! 
have decided to put California & 
cursion rates into effect on Ma} 


15th, giving Eastern people an © 
portunity to attend the entire cel 
bration, which is dated May 25rd‘ 
28th, just before the opening 
big Rotary Convention in Los 
geles in June. The Mining Tow 
will remain open until June 15t! 
that Rotarians who find it impo 
ble to attend the celebration Det! 
the Rotary Convention opens W! 
be able to do so before returns 
Fast. 


An 
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In‘eresting Rotarians 
ntinued from page 242) 
the lc. ‘ure platform. And throughout 
\me ca went Joe Mitchell Chapple, 
rrying his service to the people 
churches, their public halls, 

ir chatauquas. 
said that Joe Mitchell Chapple 
t more interesting men and 
during the course of the ,last 
twenty years than any man in the 
world. There is not a part of the 
he has not visited and there is 
name that enters the headlines of 
newspapers of the world that he 
not spoken face to face with the 
man or woman that owns it. Whether 
the owner of the name was a pie- 
throwing motion-picture actor or the 
author of a nation-building treaty, a 
Susan B. Anthony or one of the clever 
Lee children—it was all the same to 
loe. He wrote about all of them and 
talked about all of them after he had 
met and talked with them. He made 
it his business to get the angle of every 
particular man and woman on the par- 
ticular job that they were doing — or 
about to do—or wanted to do. And 
then he gave the world the benefit of 
their statements and of his own ob- 
servation of the sorts of people they 
were. 

To a man for whom the business 
of informing the public about anything 
and everything he felt the public 
should know, the films naturally had 
a very great attraction. He saw op- 
portunity after opportunity to do big 
things with motion pictures slip by the 
producers of pictures. He watched 
the producers ignore story after story 
of tremendous heart interests while 
they starred the pie thrower and the 
vamp. Finally his patience could 
stand the strain no longer and he 
plunged into the picture-making busi- 
ness. Like everything else he has ever 
done, Joe went into the picture game 
with zest and whole-hearted abandon. 
He called his pictures “Heart Throbs” 

that compelling name that was the 
sign post of his entire career. And 
he pictured such things as the story 
of Annabell Lee which was made 
amidst the scenery that Poe depicted 
in his poem. The great things” of 
literature—that have stirred the heart 

bs of all mankind are on the pro- 
gram of the Chapple pictures. There 
Nave been produced the story of 
Darius Green”; a picture play from 
| Whitcomb’ Riley’s poem 
Sweethearts”; a story of “Bobby 
urns”; “On Again, Off Again Fin- 
ngan’; “The House by the Road”; 
and many others. Chapple is in the 
midst of these things now. He is ex- 





perimenting and testing and trying. 
‘le oclleves in the motion picture as 
‘he agency for bringing the real heart 
interest in great books before the 

and he believes such pictures 
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will far surpass anything that has been 
done heretofore. 

Thus for a quarter of a century, 
Joe Mitchell Chapple has been doing 
a Rotary job ina Rotary way and it is 
no wonder that he should be found on 
the roster of the Boston Rotary Club 
and should be esteemed among the 
Boston Rotarians as an example of the 
sort of men who make up the backbone 
of Rotary in New England. He has 
been active in promoting the interests 
of Rotary wherever he has been. Dur- 
ing the war in Europe he made several 
trips to France and England and 
Belgium carrying the gospel of Ro- 
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tary as well as his own indefatigable 
spirit right up to the front line among 
the fighting men. 

And whatever is written or said 
about him brings the writer or the 
sayer right back to this fact 

He is a man who works in his attic! 

Curiously enough that goes literally 
and figuratively for Joe Mitchell 
Chapple. Because 

When Chapple was in France in 
1917, Mrs. Chapple—there is a Mrs. 
Chapple, by the way, who, prior to 
November 23, 1886, was Miss Annie 
F. Ryder of Grand Rapids, North 
Dakota, and who has been the sort of 














Eat and 


search. vill g 
and its possibilities. 


The 








If you want to keep well—up to top notch 
—strong, healthy, efficient—you must know 
how and what to eat. 


The body is a machine. It demands certain 
quantities and qualities, and only under 
favorable conditions will the body do its 
most efficient work. 


“Eating for Efficiency’”’ is a condensed set 
of health rules—every one of which may be 
easily followed at home. 
Battle Creek Sanitarium Diet has been built 
through years of exhaustive scientific re- 
It will give you a new idea of life 


The book is free. 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM, Box 22, Battle Creek, Mich. 


| 2 
Battle Creek : Se me rons Sees Diet Book, “EATING FOR 
Sanitarium | _ Weis to eae a Ss, 
Box 22 7 RC deteniede 
Battle Creek, Mich. , SbiiA sc daecantinn beaded catmdanssdenawrtees 
l Gali inseinntidnedisacsdsudsnbdvaiaweenna 





Be Well 


It tells how the 


Write for it now. 
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STOP AT THE “CAMPS’ 
If you come to Yellowstone via rail see that your Park Coupons read 
via Yellowstone Park Camps; if you drive to Yellowstone in your own 
car, simply drive to the camps and announce yourself. 
management of Rotarians Howarp H. Hays and E. H. Moorman. 


ROTARY TABLE, DAILY, AT CANYON CAMP 


For new folder address 
Yellowstone Park Camps Co., Livingston, Montana 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 





Under the 

















Auto Top Material 
; 





In Single and Double Tex- 
ture, with Fine or Long 
Grain. 


Artificial and Imitation 


Leather. 


Slip Cover Material, Water- 
proof Cloth, Raincoat 
Material. Also Rubber- 
izing and Rubber Coating 
for the Trades. 


Send for samples and prices 


The Toledo Auto Fabrics Co. 


RALPH A. LANDERS, President 
FRANK L. MULHOLLAND, Secretary 


TOLEDO OHIO 














Creething a Clu Neods 
Russell- Hampton Co. 


59 W. ADAMS ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


NOVELTIES 


FOR CLUB BANQUETS . STAGS. 
LADIES NIGHTS. CONVENTIONS 


Paper 1lats-Balloons-Placefavors 

Pennants - Barmers- Badge — 
WV lendanace /’1ze,> 

Warte Us for Price Lists 











| 
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Myers 


LABELSTIK 


TRADE MARK 


Tin Boxes 


Petented Dec 17.1918 


“The Label Sticks - Its Part of the Box” 


OU can always know he’s a careful 
druggist if he uses “‘LABEL- 


STIK” Tin Boxes; careful about your 
convenience and his own time and 


service. 


Made by MYERS MFG. CO., Camden, N. J. 






Rotarian 
John H. Booth, 


President 


























Official 
Rotary 
Flags 


Our Specialty 


U. S. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities and prices. 


Badges and Banners 
Send for catalogue 


GEO. LAUTERER CO. 
222 W. Madison St., 


Chicago, U. S. A. 
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a helpmate that makes a man ike Jog 
the sort of man he is—while Joe was 
in France, Mrs. Chapple gave up the 


lease on their fine home in Boston ang 
arranged for moving all the happle 
lares and penates into the attic of the 
building that houses the Chapple Pyp. 
lishing Company. Right up there oy 
top of the heart-throb factory, \M;. 
Chapple installed everything that hag 
been in the big house and she did 
several other things to the place—the 
result being that when Joe came home 
—he had a real home and it was righ; 
on top of his job! And now he not 
only works but entertains and lives 
and has all his being in his attic! 





Say It With Flowers 


[When a fellow is sick and flat on his 
back and can’t help himself, Rotary be 
lieves in not only “saying it with flowers 


around the sick bed that glow of good fel- 
lowship that hastens recovery.  Rotaria 
Henry Sider, of the Rotary Club of the 
Tonawandas, N. Y., after a recent serious 
operation expressed in verse his apprecia- 
tion of the kindly thoughts and deeds of his 
fellow-members. ] 


“FROM THE BOYS WHO CARE” 
By Henry Sider 


Dear Mason Smith: 
There 1s a time 
When words are faint in prose 
rhyme: 
When illness hovers round my bed 
Long weary nights and aching head 
Long days give ample time for thougit 
Of all the wicked deeds I’ve wrought 
When I am briefly laid aside 
While all the busy world outside 
To all its energy gives vent, 
On business and on pleasure bent 
Ah, then, there comes into my room 
Some brightly-hued and _ fragrant 
bloom, 
A token from the boys who care, | 
That helps me all my pains to bear | 
Of greater value one small bloom i 4 
Whose dainty fragrance fills the room 
While illness lurks around my bed, 
Than tons of flowers when I am d 
So my deep gratitude I send 


To my _ kind-hearted,  thoughtfu 
friends. 

May their good deeds grow eve! 

wider, mz 


I am sincerely, 
HENRY 5 





Gazing at a group of nine « 
gathered about a small stoop, 
lady called one of the little girls 
“Are all of these children you! 
and brothers ?” she asked. 
“Yes, mum,” replied the youngs'¢ 
“What is the largest one nan 
“Maxie, mum.” 
“And what do you call the 
one?” 
“Minnie, mum.” 
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Employer-Employee Problems Solved 
by Rotary Principles 


(Continued from page 221) 
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tners in his venture. 
ubstance this: 


ofit. Will you help? 


y, into the cabinet of kings. 
er of interurban railways had 
ucceeded in showing a profit. 
ecured control of these lines 
mediately proceeded to put his 
sive ideas into practice. His 
made him president of the 
irgh, Butler & Harmony Con- 
‘d Railway & Power Company ; 
ot of the Pittsburgh, Mars and 
Railway Company; president 
Pittsburgh, Harmony, Butler & 
Castle Railway Company ; presi- 
f the North Pittsburgh Realty 
iny; president of ,the Harmony 
ic Company, and president of 
wood-Koppel Bridge Company. 
re was an opportunity to prac- 
nstead of preach. Here was an 
unity for Dave to make all his 
ian dreams of the relation be- 
employer and employee come 
Now that he had suddenly be- 
a big employer with the scepter 
ntrol in his hands did he forget 
rmer philosophy and _preach- 
In the language of the street, 
that you could notice it. He 
with called all his employees to- 
r and then and there made them 
He told them 
“Boys, these roads 
never paid a dividend. Without 
co-operation they never may. I 
control and want to make a 
I will take 
| as partners, put three men you 

t from among your number on 
Hoard and set aside in trust sub- 
ily a fourth interest in the stock 
ou or your families. Also, from 
venue of the road I will set aside 
gh to insure each employee’s life 
death, accident and sickness 
ity. Are youon?” They were. 
hrough the organization there 
ited an optimism and an en- 
m that produced an immediate 


it happened? All along the line 
en began to suggest ways and 
of reducing overhead. Each 
ce was just a little more care- 
vorked a little harder, and 
d expense leakages. Every- 
in industrial circles, at clubs 
luncheons the experiment was 
ed. Pe do you do it, Dave?” 
Ke, 

then an incident happened 
confounded other employers 
‘measure. Dave’s men, through 
age committee, called at his 
< and asked to see 
uief, 

ie in boys, what can I do for 
aid Dave. 


“Well, Mr. McCahill, we’ve been 
thinking over this matter of the scale. 
Last year when freight was moving 
and we couldn’t handle all the business 
coming our way, you constantly and 
unexpectedly gave us our share in in- 
creased wages. Now, after careful 
investigation we are convinced that the 
company is suffering from what we 
hope is only a temporary business de- 
pression. Business is off and we feel 
it is right that we take our share of 
the losses. Therefore, we suggest a 
cut of 5 cents per hour and stand 
ready to take further cuts if neces- 
sary.” 

“Agreed,” said Dave, and the thirty- 
minute conference was over—over ex- 
cept that instead of making the cut 
retroactive from May 16th, the men 
made it retroactive from May Ist. 

This scene was substantially re- 
peated on September Ist when the 
same dialogue took place between 
Dave and his men that took place in 
May. They volunteered another de- 
crease of five cents per hour. Many 
of our hard-boiled, close-fisted and 
near-sighted employers could they 
have been present at this meeting 
would have looked upon these men as 
unreal phantom messengers from an- 
other world and, no doubt, would have 
covertly pinched each other to see if 
it were not all a dream. 

Does it pay to practice such altru- 
istic Rotary business methods? One 
look at the company’s statement of 
earnings would convince any one be- 
yond the peradventure of a doubt. It 
is the attractiveness of this statement 
that is bringing to his desk many let- 
ters from labor leaders and quite a 
few inquiries from the big employers 
of America who contemplate taking a 
similar step. 

And now to say that David I. Mc- 
Cahill is a real Rotarian would surely 
be tautology of effort. Rotary has 
become to him almost a fetish—a talis- 
man of happy omen, and a guiding 
light of faith in the solution of our in- 
dustrial problems. He carries the in- 
timate practice of calling men by their 
first name into his own organization 
and whenever he can, with propriety, 
bring some of his men to a Rotary 
meeting, he always embraces the op- 
portunity. He is anxious that his 
men get the Rotary idea of service 
and recently he brought a dozen of 
his superintendents and foremen to 
one of our most instructive meetings. 

And now in conclusion just one or 
two intimate words about Dave’s sue- 
cess and its real propelling urge. Just 
before he left the navy he met a beau- 




















Proof of the 
Good We Do. 


The table below shows the 
figuresof our TWELFTH YEAR- 
LY SUMMARY of results ac- 
complished with the first FIVE 
THOUSAND (5,000) subscribers 


of the National Bureau of 


Analysis. 
252 subscribers were normal. This 
(5.0%) condition maintained 
throughout all exami- 
nations. 
2323 subscribers were made normal 
(44.5%) through attention to 


our Helpful Sugges- 
tions (but would have 
developed probably 
into serious organic 
trouble if the condition 
had not been detected. 


showing Albumin were 
made practically nor- 
mal; and 


1037 subscribers 
(21.0%) 


subscribers showing Albumin were 
(8.0%) improved. 


41 


wn 


279 subscribers showing Sugar were 
.5 made practically nor- 
mal; and 


showing Sugar were 


168 subscribers 
improved. 


(3.4%) 


showing established 
Bright’s disease at time 
of enrollment, the con- 
dition remaining  per- 
sistent. 


415 subscribers 
(8.3%) 


showing established Di- 
abetes at time of en- 
rollment, the condition 
remaining persistent, 


111 subscribers 
(2.3%) 


5000 100.0% 
Note: The above summary was carefully 


made covering 2500 subscribers at a time 
(in two lots). The percentage of the sec- 
ond 2500 remained the same as in the first 
2500, thus proving that our percentages are 
correct. 


The National Bureau of Analy- 
sis, founded in 1905, offers a 
service of Health Protection to 
men who work hard mentally, 
eat heartily and exercise insuffi- 
ciently. 

Today thousands of America’s 


foremost business men are using 
“ec T ~ I ” 
the Bureau’s “Stay Well Service. 


The National Bureau of Analysis 
operates in strict conformity with 
the Rotary Code of Ethics, the fourth 
clause of which reads; 


“To hold that the exchange of my 
goods, my service and my ideas for 
profit is legitimate and ethical, pro- 
vided that all parties in the exchange 
are benefited thereby.” 


Send for free booklet. 


National Bureau of Analysis 


F. G. Soule, Rotarian, Pres. and Founder 
Republic Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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In a world 
full of razors 
Enders is 
unique 


‘‘Just like 
wiping 
your face 
with a 
towel’’ 


ENDERS sells 
for $1, with six 
blades— at all 
up-to-date 
dealers every- 
where. Extra 
blades, pack- 
age of 5—35c. 


Enders SalesCo. 
105-111 W. 40th St., 
New York 








for Export. How? 


oh 

















FREIGHT COMPA 


Export and Domestic Freight Forwarder® 


SAVE MONEY 

ON YOUR FREIGHT 
SHIPMENTS 

of Household Goods, Automobiles and 


Machinery for domestic 
everything—from a case to a carload— 


points, and 


Write the nearest office 


TRANS: CONTINENTAL 






NY. 





General Off ces: 203 Dearborn St., Chicago 
Eastern Offices: Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Boston, Old South Bldg. 
Buffalo. Ellicott Square 
Philadelphia, Drexel Bldg. 


=f a er: Cincinnati, Union Trust pide 

r Pore eee Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg. 
Pr Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bldg 
San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. 


Seattle, Alaska Bldg. _ : 
Portland, Ore.,13th & Kearney Sts 











DEAFNESS 


for over 30 years 
Drums restored my hearin 
and will do it for you 


expensive 





Suite 15, 70 Sth Avenue ° 


They are 
Cannot be seen when worn 
is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or 
Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. vom f to put in, 
easy to take out. Are “Unseen Comfoi 

Write for Booklet and my sworn 
statement of how i recovered my hearing. 


A. O, LEONARD 


IS MISERY 


I know because I'was Deaf and had Head Noises 
My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
and a Head Noises, 


iny Megaphones 
Effective when Deafness 


rts.’” In- 


° New York City 
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tiful Boston Irish lassie, soft spoken 
and of low contralto tones. To her he 
pledged his troth and she to him. They 
were married five years later in San 
Francisco, September 9, 1909. This las- 
sie has been his companion through all 
his struggles and now is the proud 
mother, as he is the proud father, 
of David, Jr., seven, and already the 
image and likeness of his father, and 
twins, Marie and Marguerite, aged 
five. A few weeks ago the writer 
spent an evening at his home and 
watched Dave tuck Marie and Mar- 
guerite under cover for the night in 
their little beds. After each gave him 
a baby hug and good-night kiss and 
Dave and I had gone into the library 
below, I caught the whisperings of the 
angel spirits that give to David I. Mc- 
Cahill all his inspirations. 





Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, Etc. 


REQUIRED BY THE Act oF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912. 


Of Tue Rotarian, published monthly at Chicago, 
Illinois, for April 1, 1922. 


State of Illinois, } .. 
County of Cook, ig 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Chesley R. Perry, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Editor and Business Manager of THE RorTaRIAN 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
Section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, towit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher: International Association of Ro- 
tary Clubs, 910 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Editor: Chesley R. Perry, 910 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

Managing Editor: Emerson Gause, 910 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Business Managers: Chesley R. Perry, Busi- 
ness Manager; Walter B. Kester, Asst. Business 
Manager, 910 South Michigan Ave., icago. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corpora- 
tion, give its mame and the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of the total amount of stock.): In- 
ternational Association of Rotary Clubs, an Illi- 
nois corporation not for pecuniary profit; no 
capital stock and no stockholders; Crawford C. 
McCullough, Fort William, Ont., Canada, presi- 
dent; Chesley R. Perry, Chicago, Ill., secretary- 
general; Rufus F. Chapin, Chicago, IIl., treasurer. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona-fide owner; and this af- 
fiant has no reason to believe that any cther 
person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is: (This information is re- 
quired from daily publications only.) 

(Signed) Cuesrey R. Perry. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd 
day of March, 1922. 
[Seal] (Signed) Crcrt B. Harris. 


My commission expires February, 1925. 
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whole-wheat ration and con- 
serve the health of the growi 
generation. 
Doctors. have pronounced 
white bread— 


| ““AN ABOMINATION TO 
| THE HUMAN STOMACH.” 


‘A GASTRONOMIC 
ATROCITY.” 


| “A CURSE TO HEALTH.” 
| No doubt your leading baker is 
now featuring 


ENRIGHT’S 
“ALL O’ THE WHEAT”’ 
BREAD 


genuine 100% whole-wheat. If 
he isn’t send us his name and 
let us help you persuade him 
to furnish you with this God 
given food. 

OLD-FASHIONED MILLERS. 


INCORPORATED. 
SAINT PAUL, MINN. 


! —— 


| Let us put this nation on a 


OY 
‘Ss 


























Why not send your Son to a Rotarians 
Camp? “Service Above Self.” 


Camp We-e-yah-yah 
Arete Mp oerangacions> 


IFTY BOYS, 38-! 
F gears will have t! 

biggest summer [ 
of fun and_ healthful 
recreation. All land and 
water sports, Boatin: 
Canoeing, Swimming 
Tennis, Base 


Ball Track Athiet 


Horseback riding are 
special sports. Cam; 
out trips. Expert cc 
cilor supervision. Ev: 
thing the best. Your 
will be bigger and be 
mentally, morally 2 
physically. $275 for 
summer. nd for illus 
trated Booklet. 





HARRISON H. BUXTON (A Rota: 














Rifle Practice, Golf and 





92 Newell Street Utica, N. ‘ 
HOTEL SOMERSET 
Commonwealth Ave., Charlesgate East and Newb St 
THE IDEAL HOTEL HOME 
For transient and permanent guests. 
Peenens. TR, ois caceccieays «uss $ 4.00 per day up 
Parlor, bedroom and bath......... 12.00 per day up 


Suites by the year, furnished or unfurnished 


EUROPEAN PLAN AND COMBINATION MEA-» 


Music and Dancing During the Season. 
FRANK C. HALL, Manager 


Boston : 23 2: Massac 


setts 
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Arierica’s Great 
Outdoors 


ontinued from page 233) 


iorge region. On the writer’s 
up Long’s Peak he saw two 
ym the trail, but a half hour’s 
ym the Inn. 

‘ erline is best studied from 
li ine Cabin (meals and lodging ) 
ong’s Peak trip. The relent- 
less punishment which trees get from 
the fierce ice-driving winds of winter, 
tunts their growth and 100-year-old 
ruces and birches, which in a lower 

are arrow-straight and tower- 
i feet upward, are here spread 
flat and thick-matted like vines. Some 

f se arboreal pioneers are up- 
standing with grotesque mis-shapen 

barkless and limbless wind- 

, and with fan-like brackens on 

the lee Vari-colored lichens, tiny 

alpine flowers, and hardy grasses find 
life in sheltered spots. 

\lotorists from the east who are 
headed for Yellowstone or Glacier 
Parks or the Pacific Northwest should 
hit the red and white trail of the 
Custer Battlefield Highway. This 
very meritorious route extends 
through lowa, Omaha, South Dakota, 
Wyoming, and Montana, through the 
very heart of the old cattle country 
and the historic battlegrounds of early 
Indian warfare. It passes that unique 
National Monument—the Mateo 
leepee or Devil's Tower and the reser- 
vations of several tribes of the fast- 
vanishing Red Man. Over the Custer 
Battlefield with its crosses in military 
arrangements where Custer’s men 
made their last stand now only the 
requiem of the winds adds our tribute 
to the memory of valiant warriors. 

This route is practically an ideal 
trout-fishing excursion in the many 
streams crossed en route. A trail trip 
in Glacier Park brings one into inti- 
macy with typical alpine grandeur ; 
uriquely formed mountains rise ab- 
ruptly from the plains and there are 
emerald lakes and hundreds of real 

glaciers, and the national park is 
the natural habitat of the famous 
Kocky Mountain Goat and other wild 
ile. \Vhile a motor trip is more time 
consuming yet it rewards one with 
he exhilaration of the outdoor life 
nd an acquaintance with nature which 
the de luxe railroad tourist misses. 
S00c roads and the automobile have 
‘osmopolitanized scenic America. 

greatest scenic roadway in 
America is the Columbia River High- 
way which is the key to the treasure 

beauties and of the impelling 
granceur of the gorge of the Colum- 
bia er. Portland, Oregon, is world- 
for its climate, its roses, as a 
ial city, and for being the 


c 


Tes] 
thre ld of enjoyment in outdoor 
life at its best—fishing, hunting, boat- 
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ing, mountain climbing, skiing, snow- 
shoeing and general camping. Ore- 
gon’s star attraction, however, is an 
auto tour of a few hours over fifty 
miles of hardsurfaced road east to 
Hood River—the home of the famous 
Spitzbergen Apple. The cost is very 
low. The highway follows the shore 
line of the mighty Columbia River and 
along the base of tremendous cliffs 
over which fall the milky waters of 
many streams from the glaciers of Mt. 
Hood. Scenically this trip is without 
a peer in America and bears a marked 
resemblance to the Alps, the Rhine, 
and Italy with the added charm of the 
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wild grandeur of the American 
Rockies. Another feature alone would 
make this highway famous for it is the 
most remarkable road-engineering feat 
extant. Into this land of Thanatopsis 
is a fifty-mile perfectly paved road, 
with quaint retaining walls of dry 
masonry, winding up over cliffs and 
down into meadowy valleys and cross 
ing a dozen turbulant, milky streams 
from the hinterland. 

Fifteen bridges, each of different 
design, are crossed in ten mules of 
travel. Among the eleven spell-bind- 
ing waterfalls are Latourell, whose 
waters drop 124 feet to its pool and 








operating costs. 





THE “SPERRY” SERVICE 
IS A BUSINESS BUILDER 


And that’s not all 


Spending as much to acquire a volume of bus- 
iness as that volume represents is like borrow- 
ing from Peter to pay Paul. 


The ‘‘Sperry”’ Service, through the medium of 
the JAC Green Stamp, offers a thoroughly 
tried and true plan for a merchant to increase 
his volume of business and at the same time 
reduce his over-head expenses. 


Issued as a discount, on purchases as small as 
10c this Thrift token induces thrifty folk to 
concentrate their trade where it is given. 
This added, steady patronage enables a mer- 
chant to increase his business, and increased 
business means quick turnovers, which in turn 
eliminates many expenses. 


Therefore, the ‘‘Sperry”’ service of co-opera- 
tive discount materially increases a merchant's 
volume of business and automatically reduces 


Write for particulars NOW! 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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“The Machine 
You Will 
Eventually Carry” 


Giving Wings To Words 


Born on the swift keys of the Underwood Portable, words are 
winged. Fleet and free, they give speed to expression, clarity to 
thought, fluency to writing and ease to reading. 


The Portable is obtainable at Underwooa offices in all principal cities, or direct 
rom the Underwood 14 pewriter Co., lnc., Underwood Building, New York 
IT WEIGHS 654 LBS. UNCASED PRICE $50 IN THE U. S. A. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


UNDERWOOD PORTABLE 


Send Flowers 


‘here is a Rotary Florist 
For Every Rotary Club. 
Your Rotary Florist can 
transfer your order by wire 
or mail to any place on earth 
at any time. 
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‘‘Say it With Flowers 
while you can 
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Fresh Air | 


without draft with the ‘“‘COMMON 


vow Ventilators 
































Depositary of I. A. of R. C. 


Our organization offers banking services, 
widely “idlcrent im character, but all ex- 
pressive of the Spirit of Rotary. Whether 
you require a commercial or savings ac- 
count, investment, trust or fiscal agency 
facilities, you will find them at the 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 
Madison and Dearborn Sts., Chicago 
Rufus F. Chapin, Rotarian, 
| 


ALASKA 


Send for booklet describing our De Luxe Tour 
for the Rotary Convention 


TEMPLE TOURS 
65 Franklin Street Boston, Mass 























(made of plate glass) 


YOU SEE THEM EVERYWHERE 

The “COMMON SENSE” window ventilator is used in 

OFFICES, Residences, | 
| 














Schools, Hospitals, Ho'els, etc. 
Send for our “FRESH AIR” folder 


GLASS WINDOW VENTILATOR WORKS 
331 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Latourell Bridge with three foot 
arches; Sheppard’s Dell covere.{ with 
white concrete arches over a chasm 


140 feet high and 150 feet deep. 
Waukeena which is a spectacular {jj 
of 400 feet over a tortuous cours 
and the climax is Multnomah with js 
700-foot fall silently dropping ‘nto 
picturesque moss-encircled basin, and 
then follows another cascade 7\) fee; 
farther on its way to the Co ia 
Multnomah is the second highe-: cas 
cade in the United States. 

At Crown Point, 700 feet 
the river is Vista House dedic 
the early pioneers and from which the 
auto road doubles itself five times in a 
space of 40 acres, describing a trip 
figure of eight to maintain its 5 per 
cent grade. At Booneville is the larg- 
est fish hatchery in the world wher 
eggs are developed up to five 
months, when they are planted in the 
river to return years later to add their 
quota to the hundred million dollars 
worth of Royal Chinook which have 
been the yield of this food to 
We pass the fabled Bridge of the Gods 
and the 380-foot tunnel at Mit 
Point where five great windows 
to a vista of the river. This 1 
tined to be even more famous 
the Avenstrasse of Switzerland. A 
return from Hood River by stea 
gives one a more general idea of t 
remarkable mountain and river topog- 
graphy and emphasizes that 
scenery is unsurpassed in grandeur 
and charm and that man’s hand! 
has here excelled in his accomn 
tions that Americans may se 
quickly and without discomfort 

Several states boast of grand 
yons. There is the colorful i 
uality of the Yellowstone am 
Lower Falls. Then there is the 
Royal Gorge in the State of Col 
(for a’ that we'll say we have a 
gorge” at every Tuesday Rotary | 
ing). The real and only Gra 
Canyon, however, is in Arizon 
through its deep-cut channel flo) 
Colorado River. This mate! 
great, illimitable gulf is the fi 
eight great wonders of the wor! 

When one first views the can\ 
is like as not disappointed f 
opposite wall, with a fine blac! 
at the rim, seems not so far awa 
termediately is a tumbled m 
spires, deep dark gorges and im 
mountain forms—a_ thousand ire 
miles of them you are told. 
smallish plateau at your feet aj 
a white dot and not until you s 
to the Lookout observatory neai 
you begin to realize the immens 
the gulf before you. Throug! the 
telescope that black line atop t! 
posite rim now comes out in bi 
lief as the edge of a forest of g 
sized trees and eleven miles awa 
white dot beneath you looms uj 
camp of white topped tents. Th: 
begin to have some respect f eC 
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It strikes you with awe and 

+ keeps growing upon you. 
: which first appeared as a 

"yellow thread below, you 
, mighty river fully a mile 
vou and to reach it you must 
even wearisome miles of zig- 


idest Inhabitant probably in 
: explained that the formation 
rand Canyon was achieved, by 
‘f giants who dug the stupen- 
ish in old Mother Earth,” 
eory probably held with some 
til someone inquired, “where 
put the dirt?” From Nature’s 
nt and differing only in size 
structure, the process of 
is exactly similar to the chan- 
f a soft-dirt hill by rivulets in 
torm, leaving deep gullies, 
valls, and minaretted slopes. 
ifications of marvelously col- 
ks and earth thus exposed by 
in the Grand Canyon, gloom 
tantly changing hazy purple 
k of the distance. 
rst boat trip down this turbu- 


eam was made in 1869 by the 
med Major Powell and his com- 


and is of common knowledge 


x one of the most perilous in 
lm of adventure. The same trip 


le, starting from Green River, 


‘ ng, by the Kolb Brothers, who 


living and who operate a 


near El Tovar Hotel where they 
movies of their memorable trip 
ture on the hardships of their 


voyage and the little-known 


s of the great canyon. 
t transcontinental travellers on 
nta Fe Route arrange their 


to detour by rail the 64 


‘rom Williams, Arizona, in order 


n” the Grand Canyon. The 
| Tovar is open all the year 


noted as one of the best hotels 


untry. Bright Angel tent and 


camp is just west of El Tovar 


mmodates about 150 guests on 
pean plan. The Hopi House 


i El Tovar is a reproduction of 


es built by the Hopi Indians 


ntains a large collection of the 


] 


rk of the Indians. Down the 
Tono Plateau is the Hermit 
—_ and over in the North 

try is the Wylie Camp. The 

ic drive is over a paved road 
m El Tovar along the rim to 
> Rest (8 miles), and a new 

winds eastward 30 miles to 
iew. By all means one should 
Bright Angel Trail down to 
rado River. Then you can 
er the Kaibab Suspension 


ridge is a wonderful piece of 
ig construction. It was built 
nited States National Park 
the Department of the In- 
order to give access to that 
the Grand Canyon National 
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CHAMPI0R 





Champion Regulars nou 75E 
CAampion - ¢ now 60* 


our Dealer has Champions 
and cantellyouwhy. ... . 
you should buy a full set. . 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG CO 


e 
Ei ION 
«>hampions 








For | 
Every 
En gine 


Everywhere 





TOLEDO, OHIO 





























Kotarian sill Gordon in Jerusa'em 


Clark’s Cruises by C. P. R. Steamers 
Round the World $$ Emeress of France 
Jan. 23, 1923 
4 Months Cruise, $1,000 and up 


Including re Fees, een Guides, etc. 


Mediterranean Cruise, Feb. 3, 1923 


Empress of Scotland 
65 Days Cruise, $600 and up 
Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, etc. 


Having assisted on the Mediterranean Cruises I can 
heartily recommend it. I have arranged to go on thi 
cruise so am anxious to make up a Rotarian party 
Send for booklets with full particulars. I can secure 


reservations and save you some money 


W. D. Gordon, Agent 
503 2nd Ave., South Minneapolis, Minn. 
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For clean, sharp 
carbon copies 
Use MultiKopy 


No. 25 

Meets more requirements of general 
office use than any other carbon paper. 
Makes clean, legible, permanent copies. 

Multi Kopy No. 5, light weight, 
makes 20 legible, permanent copies 
at one writing. 

MultiKopy No. 95, medium weight, 
Cc ypies over 100 letters from one sheet. 

Ask your stationer for your kind 
of MultiKopy. Star Brand Type- 


writer Ribbons write the best letters 


F.S. WEBSTER COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


OPy 


MARK 


376 Congress Street, 








TRADE 


ULTI 


Carbon Paper 


A kind for every purpose 








In the Heart of Chicago 


Hotel Sherman 
Downtown Rotary Club Hotel 
Write R after your name when you e 
egister (R). Luncheon of the Chicago 
¢ Rotary Club every Tuesday at this ¢ 
g Hotel at 12:15. Visiting Rotarians 
lways weicome. F 












al circwars of 
DESIGNS 


; oon request™—o 
write our ~~ Bureau for 
Circulars and Suggestions 
) to cover your next affair 
We are Manufacturers” 


VAN HOUSENS FAVOR CO. inc. 
81 WEST LAKE ST. CHICAGO 
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Park on the north side of the Colorado 
River. The bridge is located about 
5,000 feet below the railroad station 
on the south rim of the canyon, about 
ten miles distance by way of the 
Bright Angel Trail and the Tonto 
Trail. The bridge has a 500-foot span 
with a five-foot roadway for carrying 
trail traffic only. The bridge is 500 
feet long between anchor bearings and 
the deck is fifty-six feet above low 
water and thirteen feet above high 
water. All material for the bridge 
was carried down the trail on pack 
mules. Each of the main cables were 
carried by fifteen men and a mule at 
each end of the cable. Each cable 
weighed 895 pounds and was 500 feet 
long and each one was transported 
down fourteen miles of trail by coil- 
ing 200 pounds of either end of the 
cable, each coil packed on a mule and 
the weight of the intervening cable di- 
vided between fifteen men walking 
twenty feet apart. Thus over forty- 
tons of material and supplies were 
transported from the railroad to the 
bridge site on mules carrying 150 
pounds to a load, each load taking two 
days for the round trip. The construc- 
tion was made extremely difficult by 
the strong winds which swept up the 
canyon, the dangerously swift current 
of the river and the occasional high 
temperature of over 120 degrees. 
However, the work was finally com- 
pleted without any accident more 
serious than the loss of three pack 
mules which fell off the trai] and 
dropped several hundred feet. The 
bridge was completed May 16th, 1921, 
and is the only one to cross the Colo- 
rado River above Needles, Calif. It 
opens up the North Rim country into 
the President’s Forest which is a 
veritable labyrinth of timber growth 
and a camper’s paradise. Game has 
so long been under protection here 
that it is not unusual to hear tourists 
tell of seeing seventy-five or a hun- 
dred deer in a day’s travel. ~ 

The Honorable Franklin D. Lane, 
when secretary of the Interior, had the 
vision of our scenic heritage—the Na- 
tional Parks—and he stressed the ex- 
emplification of Service when wise 
lawmakers preserved them for pos- 
terity—‘“for the benefit and enjoyment 
of the people.” “Uncle Sam asks you 
to be his guest and he has prepared 
for you the choicest places of this con- 
tinent—places of grandeur, beauty and 
wonder. He has built roads through 
deep-cut canyons and beside happy 
streams which will carry you into 
these places in comfort, and he has 
provided lodging with food in most 
distant and inaccessible places that 
you might enjoy yourself and realize 
as little as possible the rigors of the 
pioneer traveller’s life. These are for 
you. They are the playgrounds of the 
people. To see them is to make more 
hearty your affection and admiration 
for your country.” 
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A Charlotte 


General Purpose Chair 


Lock-Joint 
BILL GRAHAM 
ED. ELLES 
Rotarians 


You’ve hear 1 t 
about Chay, { 
Diners, now 
going to 

about our N 2 : 
a Diner, but an al}. 
round gener pur- 
pose chair as 

For office ar 

use No. 2 
humdinger, 

it not only 

all the Char 
features 


Diner 

cluding the 
joint, but is 
heavier 


This Chair w 

up forever a give 
good service 

and day out 

out a squea 
groan, 

Thousands of N 
233’s_ brothe 
sisters are ir 
Detroit Schox 


Charlotte 
Chair Co. 


Charlotte, Mich 











FENTON 
LABELS 
AND SEALS 


for labels and 
business. 


takes hold. 


No _ curlin 
peeling off. 


Fenton Label and 
numberless. 


and color work 
sticking surface. 


value means the 


ent with quality. 


Labels and Seals. 


Fenton Label Co 


506-512 Race St. 


YOU have countless needs 


Be sure you use 
Fenton Labels and Seals. 
They stick where you stick 
them. The whole surface 


of edges, tearing, or 
This —— st is 
one of the things that makes Fen 
ton Labels and Seals famous. 


Fenton 
the best paper, the 


insures prompt delivery. Fenton 


seals at the lowest price consist 


Let us supply you with Fenton 


prices and catalog. 


STICK 


seals in your 


Seal designs are 
uality means 
st printing 
with the best 
Fenton service 


best labels and 
Write us for 


.» Incorporated 
Phifadelphis, Ps. 














Joliet, Ill. 





Woodruff Inn 


ROBERT F. McROBERTS, Mgr., Roterian 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcom: 














SELAMAT (£822) TRAYS 


For DESK, DEN, BOUDOI! 


Feature 


ROTARY, your Varsity, Frat, Lodge, Contr’: 


Your choice, mailed upon receipt of or 


dollar 


($1.00) 


THE SELAMAT COMPANY, #!2!,W2*! 


usa 


Blain, Washin 
yer,B.v 
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New Rotary Clubs 


Crooston, Minnesota. Club No. 1103. 
epresentative, M. C. Bacheller, 
Forks, N. D.; president, Hugh 
ce: secretary, A. R. Robert. 


Marshfeld-North Bend, Oregon. Club 


SNe 


N Special representative, J. Roy 
Ellis f Portland; president, Charles 
Hal retary, Charles A. Howard. 


Fr igham, Massachusetts. Club No. 
1102 Special representative, Lewis 
II, of E. Orange, N. J.; presi- 
ph M. Bowers; secretary, Ray- 
Callahan. 


Chicago Heights, Illinois. Club No. 
1100¢ Special representative, Fred C. 
umpacker, of Hammond, Ind.; presi- 
lliam H. Stolte; secretary, Floyd 

[. G lier. 

Cranbrook, B. C., Canada. Club No. 
1107 Special representative, Arthur 
Baalim, of Lethbridge, Alta., Can.; presi- 
ient, G. Frank Marsh; secretary, Alan 


Graham 


Lakewood, New Jersey. Club No. 
1108. Special representative, Frank Cole, 
of Asbury Park; president, Walter J. 
Casseday; secretary, Wilber S. Sigler. 


Oneonta, New York. Club No. 1109. 
Special representative, Fred Gillen, of 
Binghamton; president, Earl P. Elmore; 
secretary, Everett Hicks. 


Penn Yan, New York. Club No. 1110. 
Special representative, Charles C. Davi- 
son, of Geneva; president, Clarence R. 
Andrews; secretary, Edwin J. Walker, 
Ir 


Nelson, B. C., Canada. Club No. 1111. 
Special representative, Sam G. Porter, of 
Lethbridge, Alta., Can.; president, F. J. 
Boles; secretary, George Horstead. 


Trenton, Ont., Canada. Club No. 1112. 
Special representative, W. L. Doyle, of 
Belleville; president, Wm. House; secre- 
tary, J. K. Fraser. 


Sterling, Illinois. Club No. 1113. Spe- 
cial representative, Earl Tarbox, of Mo- 
line; president, Dr. Frank W. Broderick; 
secretary, Arch M. Clapp. 

Columbia, Missouri. Club No. 1114. 
Special representative, Hiram C. Martin, 
of St. Louis; president, Jay W. Hudson; 
secretary, Frank W. Dearing. 

Monroe, North Carolina. Club No. 
1115 Special representative, John W. 
tox, of Charlotte; president, Charles C. 
Weaver; secretary, H. Fitz-Henry Dillon. 


__ Elizabeth City, North Carolina. Club 
\o. 1116. Special representative, W. E. 
“ermance, of Norfolk, Va.; president, 


J. C. B. Ehringhaus; secretary, Richard 


C. Tc 


Crete, Nebraska. Club No. 1117. Spe- 
cial rey resentative, Verne Hedge, of Lin- 
colin; president, Evert L. Stancliff; secre- 
tary, Glenn N. Venrick. 


Franklin, Ohio. Club No. 1118. Spe- 
lal representative, Rev. Charles M. 


Brow of Hamilton; president, Dr. W. 
‘1. Siegiried; secretary, Rev. D. Earl 
Mi ey. 


Kar uoops, B. C., Canada, Club No. 
a Special representative, Dr. M. T. 
wctachren, of Vancouver; president, Dr. 
Washington Irving; secretary, 
rer Fiddes. 

Reidsville, North Carolina. Club No. 
La Special representative, W. C. 
rt , Of Winston-Salem; president, 
Gwynn, Jr.; secretary, Major T. 
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Pascagoula, Mississippi. Club No. 
1121. Special representative, Ben C. 
Brown, of New Orleans, La.; president, 
E. B. Martin; secretary, J. H. William- 
sen. 

Belleville, New Jersey. Club No. 1122. 
Special representative, Howard K. Mor- 
ris, of Newark; president, Watson Cur- 
rent; secretary, Louis H. Galluba. 

Charleroi, Pennsylvania. Club No. 1123. 
Special representative, J. Hadden Clay- 
baugh, of Brownsville; president, Dr. 
Edwin McKay; secretary, J. Russell Car- 
roll. 

Tamaqua, Pennsylvania. Club No. 
1124. Special representative, Arthur T. 
Kemerer, of Lehighton; president, Dr. 
W. H. Hinkle; secretary, E. M. Hirsh. 
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Stuttgart, Arkansas. Club No. 1125. 
Special representative, J. A. Whitlow, of 
Pine Bluff; president, Joseph Morrison; 


> 


secretary, Charley R. Ham 


Flora, Illinois. Club No. 1 
cial representative, Ben F. | 
Effingham; president, T. J. Friend; 
tary, E. H. Arbuthnot 


Ft. Myers, Florida. Club No. i127. 
Special representative, ]. Sanford Jewett, 
of Lakeland; president, Ora C, Chapin; 
secretary, Thomas P. Howes 


a nx1ous 


secre- 


Owatonna, Minnesota. Club No. 1128. 
Special representative, Dr. Fred Davis, 
of Faribault; president, Geo. F. Beatty; 
secretary, L. F. Peterson. 


























Convention Time ! 


Rotarians — put on your 


Rotary Emblem tf you have 
onel 


If you haven't ae make your 
selection now. 


Only part of our line is dis- 
played here. The Rotary Jew- 
elry booklet presents the rest 
and it's yours for the asking. 


To wear the Emblem is your priv- 
ilege—you should embrace it. 


And the women folks of Rotary 
families—they will appreciate 
an attractive Rotary pin or 
brooch to wear West. 


A most pleasing selection is 
offered them. 


Order thru your Rotary Jeweler or direct from 


The Miller Jewelry Co. 
Greenwood Building. 6th at Vine. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Cliff Miller, Pres., Rotarian. 








= 
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BUFFALO 


sso Rooms “so Bathe 


CLEVELAND 


o00c Rooms 1000 Baths 


: fom o- 


(3 


2200 Rooms 


me (me + 
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Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 
Che Largest Hotel in the Worid 


Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts... Opp. Pennsylvania Termina 


Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, cu 
culating ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning 
newspaper is delivered free to every guest-room. Club breakfasts. 


2) 
~ EE 5 a 
SD: O <a «0, ammx- a Ms 
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‘Hotels Statler 


Rotarv Hotels 


E 


20 tame oO: 


DETROLT 


z000 Rooms 1000 Bath: 


ST. LOUIS 


550 Rooms 5se Bathe 


2200 Baths 
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Keep in Touch with British Rotary by Reading 


“THE ROTARY WHEEL” 


The Magazine of the 24th District 
Subscription Two Dollars and a Half a year 
Commencing Any Time 
Send your name and address and two dollars and a half to 


Frank R. Jennings, I. A. of R. C., 910 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
He will forward them. Make checks payable to Frank R. Jennings. 





facturers, jobbers, retailers. 
Rates moderate. 


C. 2 England. 





By placing your advertisement in “The Rotary Wheel,” you 
will appeal directly to 2,600 of the leading British and Irish manu- 
You could not choose a better medium. 
Obtainable from Frank R. Jennings (address as 
above) or direct from Vivian Carter, Sec’y British Association of 
Rotary Clubs, Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, London, W 

















When Good Fellows 
Get Together 


Beistle Rotarian Hats are made with white 
band gold edge and embossed, tissue crown 
and the emblem blue and gold wheel with 
white letters, die-cut and embossed. 
Secretaries 
of Rotary 
Clubsshould 
send fora 
1 sample hat, 
free, or order 
) direct. Price 
: $10.00 per 
gross (144 hats). Telegraph orders shipped 
hourly. We manufacture paper hats for din- 
ner parties, banquets, picnics, home and club 
celebrations. Illustrated pricelist onrequest. 


The Beistle Company 


18 Burd Shippensburg, Pa. 





St. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Paper Hats 





Pittsburg, Kansas 


Merchandise Storage 
and Pool Car Distribution 
Four Steam Lines 
PITTSBURG 


Transfer & Storage Co. 
Con Vere Bender, President, Rotarian 

















TO KNOW WHEN—YOU NEEDA 
KASTEN TIME STAMP i 


Get a Kasten Time Stamp and record 
exactly the minute letters, orders or 
other matters that come in and go out. 
Kasten’s Time Stamps are economical, 
built for long service, and they work 
quickly, smoothly and accurately. 
Send for catalogue showing styles and 
giving prices. 


HENRY KASTENS _— 
Room 400, 418 W. 27th Street Yacsimile imprint 


reduced in size 
New York City, N. Y. ug 2007 3.40PM 








May, 1999 


The Convention 
Program 


(Continued from page 218 

the Business Methods Commit, 
“The Relations of the Craftsman wi! 
Those from Whom He Makes Py;. 
chases” will be covered by H. 8. Hy; 
vey, of Chicago, IIl.; “His Relatio, 
With His Fellow Craftsman” }, 
George W. Kinney, of Cleveland. 0 
the craftsman’s relation with “Ti, 
Making and Executing of Contracts. 
by George Shriver, of Baltimore, \\q 
and his relations “With the Public’ 
by Frank H. Littlefield, of Toronto 
Ontario. 

Next will follow a vitally interesting 
talk on “How the Application of Ro. 
tary Principles Helped to Solve the 
Problem,” by Arthur Chadwick, oj 
London, Eng., president, of the Rotary 
Club of London. 

Then will follow an important ad- 
dress “Business, the Rotarians’ Oppor- 
tunity to Serve Society,” by Preston 
S. Arkwright, of Atlanta, Ga. 

Everyone of these men is an active 
Rotarian—a practical business or pro- 
fessional man. 

Thursday evening has been reserved 
for Reunion Dinner Parties. 


Friday morning has been set aside 
for the election ; simultaneously during 


the ballotting, there will be held specia! 
assemblies—one for club presidents 


one for club secretaries, and one for 


Classification and Membership Com- 
mittees. These will be convened } 
district governors whose experienc 


will enable these assemblies to accom- 


plish the greatest amount in the short 
est time. 
Upon the opening of the convention 


Chairman Harry Craddick, of \Muinne- 


apolis, will tell about “Rotary 


city—What and Why,” and the real 
difference between publicity and noto- 


riety explained. 
This session will close with 


dress on “International Goodwill by 


a man known the world over. 


In the afternoon the new officers wi! 
be installed, miscellaneous business 
cleaned up, the presentations—an¢ 
then—the time comes that «ways 


brings a lump into the throat 
mist over the eyes, for the t 
come to say farewell. 
much. We try a song or tw 
clasp hands and say “Good lu 
safe journey home,” and a “G' 
you.” Then Auld Lang Syne, 
Thirteenth Annual Convention 
ternational Rotary is over. 


Then we go out into the suns: n¢ 0! 


the late afternoon, and we say 
is not over—just past,” for its 
and its glad fellowship will live 
hearts and our memories as long 
shall last, and we go our various 
ward ways with a song of thank 
that to us has been given the 
being a part of such a compan) 


We don't sa 
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Rotary Pays 
Tribute 


mb of America’s Unknown 
was made an international 
\farch 27th, 1922, when the 
f the Navy, with members 
liplomatic corps and dis- 
guests participated in the 
conducted by President 
C. McCullough and District 
Ed. L. Stock, of the Inter- 
\ssociation of Rotary Clubs, 
ision of the placing of a per- 
onze memorial tribute on the 
m International Rotary. 


tional President Crawford 
ch officiated at a similar ex- 
d last summer at the Arc de 
in Paris, where a bronze 
| from International Rotary 
ed on the tomb of the Un- 
soldier of France. On Arm- 
y, 1921, William McConnell 
Ireland, governor of the 
istrict in the British Isles, as 
ntative of International Ro- 
‘ed a bronze tribute on the 
the Unknown Warrior of 
‘ritain at Westminster Abbey. 
‘remony at Arlington was of 
t simple character. About two 
members of the Rotary 
the Fifth District, who 
\Vashington attending the Dis- 
nference, were present. 
e the course of his address 


time of the dedication, President 
llough said: “It is of striking 
cance that the service of all our 


has not been in vain, that the 

ause to which they dedicated, 

ledication gave their lives, is 
a practical reality. 


| peculiar significance that I, a 


ubject, should be here today 
ting 75,000 business and pro- 
men in over 1,100 centers. 
hroughout the world we are 
ur respective flags, yet we 
d in our faith in the ideal of 
service. We rejoice in the 
rvice which the United States 
ca, under the leadership of 
Warren G. Harding, its 
t, has so recently rendered by 
gether representatives of the 
vers for conference on dis- 
; and for just and friendly 
t of those imminent problems 
| endanger the peace of the 


ank God for the initiative 
statesmanship of this coun- 
led and for the spirit of 
| good will which the rep- 
s of all the powers met the 
and joined in the delibera- 
i¢ end that ‘the dead shall 
lied in vain.’ ” 
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Z OeSING about ina 
(amy fog near port, the mari- 
G25 ner looks to the “lights” 
forguidance. Dispelling anxious 
momentsand threatened distress, 
these warning shafts of light 
render him an inestimable service. 













In a like manner, for many years 
and to thousands of clients, the 
imprint of the B. C. Co. has been 
a guiding symbol, identifying an 
organization, which in its per- 
sonnel, qualifications and equip- 
ment, affords and offers the 
utmost in service. 


Expert counsel in every detail 
and problem of photo-reproduc- 
tion is available to any user of 
engravings and advertising art. 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


E.W HOUSER. eres 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


226-232 WEST MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 
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Question— 


What Is Rotary? 


ATselia Team—With the Soul Leading the Purse 


Waxed Household Pssentials 


Paper 


KE. V.:P. 
Bond Paper 


For Letter and 


Billheads, and all 
Office Forms 


Vegetable 


Parchment Shelf and Lining Paper 


Household Vegetable Parchment 
White Waxed Paper 
K. V. P. Ice Blanket 


For Wrapping 
Bread, Candy, 
Tobacco, Etc., 


For Wrapping 
Meats and 
Dairy Products 


We do not use Rotary to get business, but we do use ils principles 
to make our business better. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 











LU-MIENUS EVERY TYPE OF ELECTRIC SIGN 
MULTIFORM tox Ssuncn ano commencial uses 
THES IC-WO INDOOR SPECIALTY ELECTRIC SIGNS 

SIGNPGRIPH NATE HERZOG CALumer 5670 


1400-1406 S MICHIGAN AVE 
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Take This De Luxe 
Ocean Trip 
While In California 


3e sure to have your ticket 
routed to include a zestful, pep- 
ful ocean voyage on the “float- 
ing playgrounds of the Pacific.” 


YALE: HARVARD: 


Between fies Angeles 
and San Francisco 


Take the 
still—both ways. 
of your life. 





trip either way, or—better 
You’ll have the time 


Dancing in the beautiful indoor Ve- 
randa Cafe Ballroom. Wonderful 
magls served in a wonderful way. 
Brisk promenades in the bracing sea 
air and other alluring pastimes. A 
delightful break in the rail journey. 
Through fares same as ws rail; meals 
and berth extra. Yale and Harvard 
fares have been recently reduced. 


Ask your local ticket 
for the details or write 


LOS ANGELES 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


San Francisco: R. V. Crowder, 


G. P. A., 685 Market St. 


Los Angeles: R. F. Cullen, 
D. P. A., 517 S. Spring St. 


agent 
to us. 


























THE 
ORIGINAL 
WIDE 


GARTER| y 


“EZ-2-GRIP”’ 






Two grips are 
better than one 


The E. Z. 


far ahead of any other, in real 


2-Grip Garter is so 


comfort and convenience, that 
the joy of wearing it can’t be 


described. 
Buy it and try it today. It’s a 
treat for your feet. E. Z. Gar- 


ters are 35c to $1 everywhere in 
single grip (regular or adjust- 
able) and the E. Z. 2-Grip. Made 
solely by The Thos. P. Taylor Co., 















Bridgeport, Conn. 
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COMPETITION 
IN ATTENDANCE 


Attendance Record by 

















Districts 
(In Order of Percentages) 
FIRST DIVISION — — Highest Ten 
eee ot 
bo ko 
| Sie tte. {& : 
| -_ 
ea\2 |2 18 |@8; 
Name of lwE!l « £3 - Lee 
j26) 2 Cy 5 5.2 53 bo ° 
Governor 39) 3e/S=—/| as |= st 
| s) ry is) co ~ er) 0 r} ' 
0} 7} 3 | Se | $0 >* 
=| weal ewe | gO] gm (od - 
ve) ° 3 ° £ oO Ka i) 
2| l62|6@| Se] so jst 
a! ZO!\2ze)<ea ! <3 'ZES 
°19| Jos. A. Caulder. ..| 16 0 |72.57|92.80] 16 
°21|Harvey D. Parker..| 26 0 (52.19 89.74) 26 
923|Chas. B. Bills... .. | 51 0 (|67.1489.30; 50 
°17/Ross E. Burns..... | 79 1 |62.80\87.00} 77 
°22|Ernest L. Skeel...| 31 | 0 |81.15/86.44| 31 
718|G. A. Holmgreen..| 62 | 0 64.31|86.18 60 
°14/Carl Poemet....... | 44 0 |59.84'85.93| 43 
® 8\ John A. Turner...| 52 1 (59.36 85.85; 51 
7 1\R. D. Paterson....| 7 0 |67.14 84.79 7 
316 Luther A. Brewer .| 68 0 |59.89\84.95| 67 





SECOND DIVISION—Unlucky 























cs Thirteen 
15\/A. H. Zimmerman) 59 0 | 58.97/83.84| 56 
12 Chas. A. Taylor...| 55 0 | 67.08 83.71; 54 
7\Jos. A. Turner. ...| 53 0 | 56.48/82.41; 50 
3\J. Lyle Kinmonth | 43 0 | 81.00 82.02) 41 
20/Tom. J. Davis.....| 32 0 | 54.25 81.93) 32 
13|T. Graham Hall. .| 25 0 | 66.09 81.73) 23 
9'Geo. E. Barnes... .| 38 0 | 69.51\80.94| 37 
6 Roy Neville.......| 49 | 0 | 62.72/80.76) 43 
11\C. H. Wills... .. 50 0 | 65.25/80.65| 44 
4\Hart I. Seely...... 51 0 |110.00 80.23) 42 
2\|Herbert C. Wilson | 48 0 | 74.10 79.78) 41 
10|Robt. Patterson...| 49 0 | 86.81 76.30) 37 
5| Ed. L. Stock. .... | 53 | 1 | 71.82|76.15| 38 
SUMMARY 
Only the first 23 districts compete in attend=- 
ance contest. 
Number of Clubs Eeertines average per cent 
of 70 or above.. 965 
Number of Club; peerings average per cent 
oflessthan70... . 73 
Number of epegating aoe neglecting ¢ to 
report on time. ; 3 
Total number of Clubs competing. 1,041 
Average Percent attendance in districts 
in United ew" Canada and Newfound- 
land -.+- 83.62 





STANDING OF THE CLUBS 


IN ATTENDANCE 


FOR MONTH OF MARCH, 1922 


Division AA—Clubs with membership of 300 or 


more. 


Division A—Clubs having between 200 and 300 


members. 


Division B—Clubs having between 100 and 200 


members. 


Division C—Clubs having between 50 and 100 














members. Lat c 56°50 = 
Division D—Clubs having less than 50 members. Clin Tit. s et ARE 100. 
oS eee 31.00) 4 100.0 
on ten ree ee 30.00) 4 iW . 
DIVISION AA—13 Clubs 4Winchester, Ind..... acer een ae 10t 
SDAVEOMR SE lines i - osc tcvs vee 26 00! 100 * 
. -— lo - | 3Ridgefield Park, N. J. ie. wees eA 21 .00 LW v 
& 2." or Longmont, Colo. : 31 00) a 
| £ & : ec Henryetta, Okla 7 
Name of Club 2 Bs a0 i rere J 
e | ES] $. 
° 22 
s Za| <a 4 
Seattle, Wash. . 1306.00) 5 90 .59 %Connersville, Ind..... -e+--| 89.00) ae 
Toronto, Ont....... . . 1870 oo 5 2.86 Crisfield, Md.................| 28 00 oT 
San Francisco, Cal .|300.00) 4 82.50 Hull, Que. ....... 28 .00) 
Indianapolis, Ind... .1302.00} 4 82.44 Globe, Ariz......... och ae - 4 
Kansas — Mo... ; 1311.00) 5 78.78 Columbia, Pa..... ..| 39.00 . 
vt klyn, : : .|389 .00; 5 72.56 
= uffalo, N.. .. har lsa2 20; 5 a 41 HONORABLE MENTION 
etroit, Mic 2 320.00; 4 0.63 ngs Pe 
Chicago, is Ne . 1372.00] 4 68 .68 Clubs having,’regularly, less than four n ht 
Cleveland, Ohio... . . : ..|845.00} 6 | 65.00 month and getting honorable mention for t as 
Syracuse, N. Y....... ..|827.00]} 5& | 57.12 age attained. = 
Cincinnati, Ohio............... 417.00} 5 | 56.00 : 82.17 
Pe, mt ae eapeeeeree 510.00 6 | 53.00 iWichita, Kans. (Division A)... | 202.00 52” 








DIVISION A—36 Clubs 


TEN HIGHEST 











a 
2 | ‘ 
a Y@ 
= & be . 
Name of Club S | 3s uf 
—E | Eo| £8 
ov ; 3.0 O, 
a 2 |ze\ of 
acramento, Cal..............]215-00) Gu 
*Oakland, Cal.......... ne 204 50! : * r 
5Worcester, Mass...... + +e -/246.00) 5 | 91 &¢ 
8San Antonio, Tex.............|207.00} 5 | 94 
7Dallas, Texas...... mata ees 244.00) 5 | 8% 0g 
‘Tacoma, Wash.............../219.00] 5 | 33 
ye eee ..|200.00} 5 | 927 
5Vancouver, B. C......... 1231 00) 4 | 994 
8Oklahoma City, Okla Pee ee 200.00' 4 89 , 


3Los Angeles, Cal.......... 243.60} 5 | 8) 45 





FIVE LOWEST 





8S. Louls, Mo........-::+00:- (250.00; 5 | fa. 
‘Toledo, Ohio... . 2.2... 122 122}251500] 5 | 66 0 
gS ee pe! 295 80/ 5 | 664 


We 
2Milwaukee, Wis... 


DIVISION B—125 Clubs 


TEN HIGHEST 




















SSavannah, Ga................ 123.00) 4 | 95 

py aa 115.00) 5 | 944 
‘Bellingham, MEIN. <;.- @ aaicwinea 116.00; 4 | 93.56 
. BO eS & ree 106 .00| 4 | 93 

VERSURI NGM oo 5 no ore sce wa waa 102.60} 5 | 92.58 
®Niagara Falls, N. Y........... 148.20) 5 | 924 
New Haven, Conn............ 118.00} 4 | 91.68 
WORUEAE DIOR a kos: 0.5 cc nad es 138 00) 4 | 91.3 
SOMME 6 cals 6.065% 40RoET 183.00) 4 | 89.0 
CArigtiG, TOMBE: « < iccow sec ... 1143.00] 4 | 88 4 

FIVE LOWEST 

ROPER SEM SS Ochs wuss a var en 155.00) 4 | 59.0 
*Youngstown, Ohio............ 169 00; 5 | 61H 
SEERUMCRT ING ore os. ideas o ance eee 190.00} 5 | 62.82 
poo ee) at; re 150.00) 4 | 635 
3McKeesport, Pa............ 1100.00} 5 | 64 





DIVISION C—337 Clubs 


TEN HIGHEST 











be 7 ee er or 54.00] 4 | 99.07 
PE SY a Oe ee 54.25) 4 | 98.15 
8Marshall, Texas............ .| 58.00} 5 97.9 
eS eee .| 58.00} 4 | 974 
8Santa Ana, Cal........ woccee) G2.20] 4 if 
5Lethbridge, Alta.............. 51.50) 4 36 64 
Wellington, Kan.............. 50.75} 4 | 965 
2West Palm Beach, Fla.. ..--| 64.00) 4 | 9 
eo re ...| 88.50) 4 | 9% 
4San Bernardino, Cal..... .| 61.00) 4 N5 
FIVE LOWEST 
6Sandusky, Ohio...............]| 69.00) 4 | 56.0 
SPottsville, Pa............. .-| 60.00) 4 | 57H 
ee A ron eer 85.00) 4 8.5 
Springfield, Ohio.. sides tase 4 60.0 
Greensburg, Pa.. mciece ween «£ 1¢ )M 








DIVISION D—530 Clubs 


TEN HIGHEST 
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1923 


bs 


' Average 
Per Cent 


: | 


| 
aS 
© ~] 


90 4 


SO (6 


89 0 
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May, 


ONE |{UNDRED PER CENT 
MEETINGS 


were one hundred and twelve 


























Ther 
Rotary clubs which held a total of 188 
one-hundred-per-cent meetings in 
March, as follows: 
! 
*Laf La.sccces® | Capper, Wrt..es-ce 1 
‘Chaton, Illivseseees 4 Chickasha, "Okla. 1 
*M ee 4 | Clayton, i Sree 1 
'"K tive seen 4 Clinton, Okla....... 1 
*W _Ind 4 Coffeyville, re. a 
*Da Fla...-+-- 4 Columbia, S. C..-... 1 
*R Park, Concordia, Ae l 
N. Jo «sec cevesecee 4 Cuets. Texas: .....- 1 
Mer Pexas 4 Dothan. Ala. i.eies 1 
A Ala..... 3 Durant, Okla 1 
i Nk: 7 Farmville, N. C.....1 
Her ( - "3 Fayetteville, Ark... .1 
Long TP a Be Ft. Lauderdale, Fla.1 
M. : Te das re 3 Ft. Myers, Fla..... 1 
Mt ot Tecna @ Greeley, Colo....... 1 
N <i a Hancock, Mich......1 
ts Pa meri Henderson, N. C...1 
Ce > a i 3 6 SS ee l 
V con hae WG. BBacacssess 1 
. C. rae 9 Keokuk, lowa......- 1 
; ee. 2 Se 1 
A Pp sisaeih 2 Lethbridge, Alta l 
ily 9 Lexington, Va...... 1 
; 9 Liberal, Kans....... 1 
9 Long Beach, Cal....1 
2 Marshall, Texas.....1 
9 Merced, Cal.......- 1 
Moscow, Idaho...... 1 
- Mt. Carmel, Pa....1 
12 Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. .1 
3 Natchez, Miss ...-. 1 
(OS ape 1 
2 Newberry, S. C..... 1 
Monticell : Olympia, Wash..... 1 
— ello, Iowa..-.2 | Opelika, Ala........ 1 
sah baa +2 Pauls Valley, Okla. .1 
L Plainview, Texas....1 
PRT Baie 2 Pratt, Kans......... 1 
wacogdoches, Texas.2 Prescott, Ariz....... 1 
Niagara Falls, Ont. .2 Ranger, Texas...... 1 
North Battleford, Rupert, Idaho...... 1 
P SASK. oo eee eevees 2 Russellville, Ark... .1 
eee ee eee 2 Salisbury, N. C..... 1 
Sere ila, Miss....2 San Marcos, Texas. .1 
dle ELT et 2 Santa Ana, Cal..... I 
Sars 2 Sioux Falls, S. D..1 
: Sterling, Colo....... 1 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis..1 
Temple, Texas...... 1 
Terrell, Texas...... 1 
Tituswine, Fa......- 1 
Tuscumbia, Ala..... 1 
EVIE, TOREB sc 0cc 0 1 
Watkins-Montour 
i) a eee 1 
Wenatchee, Wash 1 
West Point, Ga..... 1 
Willimantic, Conn...1 
"Indicates that all meetings during month were 





“Concentration Special” 


_ Arrangements are being made by the 
Kotary Club of Omaha, Nebraska, for a 
| | train from Omaha to the Rotary 
Convention at Los Angeles. The Omaha 
Xotarians are calling it their “Concentra- 
n Special,” and it will be for the specific 
purpose of taking care of the accommoda- 
t hose Rotarians, especially east of 
Missouri River and north of the Ma- 
Dix Line, who are not being pro- 

h special train accommodations to 

€ convention. To these clubs and Ro- 
maha issues a hearty invitation 
em. Undoubtedly there will be 
ern Rotarians who will find that 
unable to arrange their plans in 
company their own special and 
wil be glad to accept Omaha’s invi- 


il is scheduled to leave Omaha 
at J ° M. Friday, June 2, arriving in 
s Sunday afternoon. The route 
r the Union Pacific and many 
stop-overs are being arranged. 
rested should communicate with 
iry of the Omaha Rotary Club 

reservations. 
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Come and Get Him 
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FELLOW ROTARIANS Spend a vacation with me in a real ‘ 
northwoods’ camp. Timagami Lake (Northern Ontario) with its 
1,500 islands and the countless nearby lakelets and streams is an 
ideal place to camp and recuperate High, healt! . 1 hay fever, 
no flies, no mosquitoes; fishing, camping, canoeing, hiking, games, 
dependable guides. } 
A FISHERMAN’S PARADISE—Speckled beauties your eart 
content, plenty of muskellunge, lake trout, pike, kerel, smal \ 
mouthed black bass. If you enjoy fishing, I assure you there are \ 
no finer haunts in North America. | 
RONNOCO HOTEL—at Timagami station. Clean, my, comfort | | 
able family house. Excellent table. Bathing beach. Manager M ‘ | 
J. Brines, Rotarian, Cambridge, Mass. i4 
ACOUCHICHING—25 miles down the lake, an island camp w j 
comforts of floored and walled tents, electric lights and running 
water in each; hot and cold showers; log clubhouse caretaker Y 
chambermaid, waitress service; bathing beach; daily boat and mail 
Your choice hotel or camp. I have active charge of both. Last season many ny guests 
were Rotarians; this summer I expect to have practically a Rotarian « 1y. Come, enjo 
camping and fishing in the “unspoiled cecuntry.” Only a night’s ride eeper m Tor 
Rates very reasonable. Bring the family. 
Let me send you my booklet and estimate of 
expense. Special railway rates. Write today 
GEORGE N. AULABAUGH, Rotarian, Owner. 
TIMAGAMI FUR COMPANY Dept. 5, Timagami, Ontario, Canada 
| 
————— = j 
iH] 
| 
| 
the LANDERS BROS. co. 
You need one for r 
or your club Manufacturers of 


We made this banner that was presented 
to BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE, by 
the a Club. 




















BUNTING STAMP CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CHAS. H. BUNTING, Rotarian 























The Landers Bros. Co. | 


Buckram, Webbing, | 
Gimp, Cotton Goods, | 
c., for 





Automobile, Furniture | 
and 

Casket Trades | 
Rubber Auto Top Mate- | 


ria] —Artificial Leather 
Ford Rubber | 


Canvas Innersoling for 
Shoe Manufacturers 











Dept. R-7, Toledo, Ohio | 





















Cash’s Woven Rotary Badges 


For all occasions—Ladies’ Nights—Outings 
; t der of Rotary g 
¢ PRICES: 250 Badges $5.00 


‘fs GO 
, To the next Rotary meeti ng r the if r anywhere « 
| of Cash's Poplin Ties for 
a 1 yo 1 will have the 1 ktie “WITHO r MARKING 
hey can’t wrir v j 
Send $2.50 st Cc ASH" ‘Ss ‘WOVE N “NAMES 
oN ill send y ey’! e greatest 
bifs j 1 of. If y greatest protection aga 
rise rn it. Weknow y n the world eas 
ler another one lanape isive—send f samp le 
Plain colors—stripes ices 
GREENWOOD Mamfacured 1y J. & J. CASH, Inc 
1522 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, Conn 8 Expositor Bldg., B rd, Ont 
3427-L So. Main Street, Los Angeles, Cal lif. 


= 


Conventions 
500 Bz rete $7. 00 1000 Badges $12.00 
DON'T GO 
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(TRADE MARK) 


Mirror 


DUPLEX REAR VIEW MIRROR 
ADDS SAFETY AND COMFORT 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 


or it costs you nothing. 
Fill out attached coupon. We do the rest. 


SEES-ALL MFG.CO., SEATTLE 
1810 Westlake Ave. Eastern Supply Depot, Champaign, Ill. 


Ed. Kennard, Pres. 

All nem, Ed, I'l i try your Sees-All 
Mirror on my car for two weeks. If I 
like it I will send you a check for $3.00; 
otherwise I will return it to you. 
PEM ccntdeonscs sccctésecesssepeexenea 
Address 
Cee «axes 


Car make , Open () Closed ( ) 











@) mcConnel}| és. 
Cotillon Works 


Herbert T.McConnellRotarian 


PAPER. NOVELTIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIP TION FOR 
STAGS, BANQUETS AND ALL 
OTHER SOCIAL FUNCTIONS: 


The Only ExclusivemManufacturer 


of these Goods in Rotary. 
Write for Prices ty wanase ee: 
A o 


and Sugqge 








IS GREAT BRITAIN 
YOUR MARKET? 


The London Rotary Advertising 
Agency—one of the leading agencies in 
Great Britain—can help you. Write for 
Booklet, ‘‘World Wide Publicity.” 


FRED* E. POTTER, Ltd. 


Imperial House, Kingsway 
London, England 
(Rotarians F. E. Potter and E. W. Barney’) 
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Rotary Emblem Wheels 


In Bronze and Aluminum. 

Correct colors. From 4 to 

24 inches in diameter. 
Prices on request 


For expert DECORATING 
and successiul EXPOSITION 
MANAGEMENT wire or 
write for estimate 
Gatherings and functions of all kinds— 


far or near, large or small, it 
makes no difference 


Geo. E. Fern 


ROTARIAN 
1252-1254 Elm St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Official Cincinnati Rotary Decorator 

















MOTORING ABROAD 


Luxurious touring cars, laudaulets and 
limousines for hire for touring in England, 
Scotland, Wales, France and Belgium. 
You travel as in your own car. Inclusive 
rates for any distance or period. Arrange- 
ments can be made to have your car meet 
you at the steamer. State your require- 
ments. Limited number of places avail- 
able for SEEING BRITAIN motor-coach 


tours de luxe. 


W. H. STONE, Special Agent, 
51 E. 42nd St., New York City 











MATCHLESS 


ww, 6 8 6 MO de 
PIANOS 


__PLAYER-PIANOS-GRAND PIANOS 


AND REPRODUCING PIANOS 
Over 4125 O00 in daily use 
MILTON PIANO COMPANY 


542-548 West 36th Street 
NEW YORK 





EORC LEN . Pres 
wwuwewewewuwwewwwweewe ee ees 

















BERKOWIT 





Prevents Costly Error of Placing Enclosure 


in Wrong Envelope 
Saves Cost of Addressing Gets Mail Out Promptly 





ENVELOPE Co. 
KANSAS CITY 
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Rotary Club Notes 


(Continued from page 2 
ture and the prediction is made th. 
nature between town and country 
between Rotary clubs and_ lab; 
organizations, will benefit the enti; 
country. One year ago the Tow, 
ship Farm Bureau were hosts to the 
Rotary club members. | 


® 
Enid, Oklahoma—The club te. 
versed the usual order of things 3 
its recent third annual “Teachers 


Night,” when plates were served { 
250 guests, and Rotarians acte 
waiters, giving an excellent de 
stration of “Service.” Wireless my. 
sic and a wireless speech were list. 
ened to by the members. 

Dallas, ‘Texas—Dallas Rotarians 
lived their school days over again a: 
a recent luncheon, when Group H 
of the club presented “Ye Olde Dis 
trick Skule,” a travesty in one act 
on the school of the type many 
the Rotarians attended long | 
The skit was given by eighteen 
members of Group H, in costum 
Tom Musselman as teacher, preside 
over the school with much dignit 
and heard the lessons, the pupils re 
sponding with quips and jests at the 
expense of various Rotarians, \ hic 
brought much laughter and ap- 
plause. Hubert Ratcliff as “Miss 
Lotta Bisness,” the Sty wa 
school, recited the Rotarian 
business. James Simpson as ‘Simpy 
Stammerer,” was the bashful bare- 
foot beau of Miss Lotta and courted 
her before school, singing, in an 
ardent manner, “Oh, Helen,” a popu: 
lar stuttering song. Rotarian E. 
Gordon Perry, as the county super- 
intendent, with frock co 
goatee, was an honored visit 


addressed the school, quoting the 
Rotary motto, “He Profits Most 
Who Serves Best.” He urged the 


pupils to follow the golden rule 
when school days were ended. The 
skit closed with the singing ol 
“School Days” by the entiré 
and many compliments from the rest 
of the club on this unique stu: 


Kewanee, Illinois — Appreciating 
the high honor that had been con 
ferred upon one of its members 1 
the selection by the Twelfth | istrict 
Conference of Emerit E. Baker 4s 
governor of Illinois Rotary ‘or the 


coming year, the Kewanee Ro arians 
gave the governor-nominee a endid 
home-coming reception. The Elks 
band of the city marched the 
depot, followed by the cl und 
many other Kewanee citizens. Upo! 
the arrival of Rotarian Balk r the 
parade moved through the b. =iness 
district and thence to the FP. °ksicé 


(Continued on page 270) 
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Boys Work Activities 


} Fresn ) Population, 45, 100 


His p in the Sierra Nevada 
Mi s, just on the border line 
£ Gi Grant National Park, lies 
lid little body of water, 
Seq Lake. On the shores of 
this | near the giant California 

_ there is an ideal summer 
boys. On these shores are 
ich summer many camps 

Scouts, Y. M. C. A. boys, 
oys ids and various boys’ or- 
gan ns of central California. 
Eacl ir the Rotary Club of Fres- 
no, fornia, makes it possible for 
the bovs’ organizations to be trans- 
orted to and from these camps. It 
has become an established custom 
for the members of the Fresno club 
either to furnish automobiles for the 
purpose of transporting the boys, or 

jonate a good healthy sum for 
transportation purposes. 

TI are many features of boys’ 

ork in which Rotarians participate. 
One of the most expensive items of 
thi is that of transportation. 
Whenever the Boy Scouts, the Y. 
M. C. A. boys, and high school cadet 
bands, or any other boys’ organiza- 
tions are to function in any part of 

state, Fresno Rotarians are on 
he job with a train of automobiles 
to take care of the transportation 
end of the service. 


® 


Memphis, Tenn. Population, 162,400 

Boys’ Work Secretary Osoinach 
reports that ten Father and Sons’ 
meetings were held simultaneously 
1 as many school buildings. Sev- 
eral thousand boys and their fathers 


were in attendance and the interest 
was so great that in many of the 
schools the auditoriums could not 


iccommodate all who wished to get 
in. The underlying idea that the 


Xotarians sought to emphasize was 
the mutual interest that should ex- 


ist between father and son, particu- 
larly the interest of the father in 
his b school life and away-from- 
home environment. The big part 
the teacher plays in molding the 
haracter of the boys in her care, 
was stressed by speakers, who also 
1c ‘ly emphasized the relative 
of the compensation paid 


te rs compared to other pro- 
€ssio1 The boys participated in 
the pr m, one boy at each meet- 
_ t g an essay on “What I 
Wou ke My Dad to Be to Me.” 
ne 1 od used in bringing the 
meet to the attention of the 


as a caid of invitation 
nd signed by their boys, 


a i: The Memphis Rotary 
you to come out to our 
Sons’ meeting, which will be 











held Thursday night, December 8, 8 p. 
a Se lewd eine acaisevine 
Ca le one Cheer es ses  OROEL 

Dad, we have a surprise in store for 
you and must know right away if you 
are coming. Of course you are. Sign 
WON PE NON lee coca ce ccceueses 

Affectionately, your son, 


Tampa, Fla. 

The Tampa Rotary Club recently 
put over its annual campaign for the 
30y Scouts; which organization is 
being financed by the club. More 
than $10,000 was raised to meet the 
budget for the coming year. The 
club maintains for the Scouts a well- 
equipped camp near the city. Each 
Rotarian pledged himself to raise or 
give $125 and the majority went 
“over the top.” 


Jersey City, N. J. Population, 298,000 

John J. Voorhees, Jr., chairman 
of the boys’ work sub-committee on 
public schools, reported that during 
the fall term ending February 1, 
1922, twenty Rotarians have made 
addresses in the twenty grammar 
schools and two high schools, the 
speakers having made a total of 122 
addresses. The reports from the 
school authorities which have been 
received by the speakers’ commit- 
tee have been most favorable. 

® 

Aberdeen, Miss. Population, 4,110 

In spite of the financial depres- 
sion the Aberdeen Rotary Club has 
succeeded in laying out a play- 
ground at a cost of $750. A boy-life 
survey made by the club has re- 
vealed the fact that there are 150 
boys of Scout age in Aberdeen and 
the club proposes to organize the 
boys into several Scout troops with 
an all-time supervisor. 


Harrison, Ark. Population, 3,500 

Secretary John B. Sugg reports 
that under the leadership of Rotar- 
ians Walter Bradley and Lewis 
Keck the community has employed 
a full-time boys’ work director, and 
a boys’ meeting is being held every 
evening of the week in the differ- 
ent school buildings when the 
weather will not permit of outdoor 
work, 

® 

Waverly, N. Y. Population, 5,300 

The Waverly Rotary Club has 
raised $1,000 which will be used 
either to help from a Boy Scout 
troop or to maintain a camp on the 
river nearby for both boys and girls. 
The club is also doing some work 
with crippled children, and the boys’ 
work chairman, James J. Mills, a 
dentist, has arranged to devote an 
hour and a half each week to doing 
dental work, free, for poor children. 


Population, 51,600 








cAll the year ’round — 


YOSEMITE 
‘National “Park 


—in California— 


Every month in the year, Yosemite 
National Park, in Californi 


tends its welcome to all trave 


la, ex- 
lers, to 
enjoy the exceptional soi and 
majesty of its world-famous nat- 
ural wonders, its motor tours, trail 
riding, summer and winter recrea- 
tions, and mountain climbing. 
The new, three day “YTS” tour, 
156 miles by rail and 240 miles by 
motor stage, offers a special attrac- 
tion this year, between June 1 and 
October 1, reaching all main points 
of interest, including Merced River 
Canyon, Yosemite Valley, Hetch 
Hetchy Valley, Inspiration Point, 
Mariposa Grove of Big Trees, Wa 
wona Point, and, (after June 15) 
Glacier Point and Overhangin 
Rock, at a cost of $35.00 for round 
trip transportation from Merced 
California, where all main line rail- 


road tickets permit free stopovers 


See Yosemite this year. Write 
today for Free Illustrated De- 
scriptive Folder. Address 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK CO. 
Dept. T Yosemite, Calif. 














“CAMP KINAPIK 


The Woodcraft Camp for Boys from 8 to 16 
ON LAKE KEZAR, MAINE 





X%eme to the lakes woods and rivers of Maine: the 
whi ite Mountains of New Hampshire. Swimr zy, Fist 
ng, Council fires. Secrets amp a wood 
intain trips and camps e t ar i fa 
lerness and special trips for ler boys Age 
groups. Particular supervisior R ident physicia 
Camp mothe Endorsed by Er a mpson Seto 
For ill reat booklet address Ro tari 


HARVEY Cc. WENT, Director, ietead, Conn 
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“GET ACQUAINTED” 


beh, 
Sd t §, 


This Space 
for Name and 
Classification 


‘HIGAG 


LUNCHEON BADGES, as illustrated 
Also 3% in. Celluloid Medallion Badges. Emblerns, 
Advertising Specialties of Celluloid, Metal and Leather 


ADCRAFT MFG. CO. 
2448 West 22nd St. Chicago, Il. 


Ss 











NORTHEY 


REFRIGERATORS 


S 


POOLER 


For All Purposes—Any Size, Style 
or Finish 


ICE CREAM CABINETS 


NORTHEY MFG. CO. 
122 PARK AVE. 


Waterloo, lowa, or 
Jobbers Everywhere 

Fred I.. Northey, Rotarian 
SERVICE, PRICE 





QUALITY, 








One of the most modern 
Fireproof Storage Ware- 
house plants in New York 
City. Special mothproof 
rooms for Rugs, Carpets, 
Draperies, etc. Silver vaults. Dead storage for 
Automobiles. Guaranteed Service. 





To Rotarians shipping goods into or out of N.Y. 

We specialize in the packing of household fur- 
nishings, works of art, bric-a-brac, china, etc., 
employing only the most skilled, competent me- 
chanics and modern labor-saving devices, insur- 
ing a maximum of economy to our patrons. All 
details of shipping attended to with promptness 
and accuracy. 12 large motor truck vans for 
immediate service. 
Correspondents in all large cities and in Europe. Mem- 
bers National, American, and New York Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Associations. 

1360 Webster Avenue, Bronx, New York City 
__George Kindermann, Pres., Rotarian. 


A Live Rotarian 


—with large business and per- 
sonal connection 

—desires to sell and organize sell- 
ing any high grade proposition 
—having a possible market in 
Winnipeg or Western Canada. 


“IDEAS” 


Box 1732, P. O. Winnipeg, Can. 
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Hotel, where a formal welcome was 
extended. The entire community 1s 
much pleased by the action of the 
district conference in selecting Ro- 
tarian Baker as governor of Illinois 
Rotary for the coming year. 


® 


St. Louis, Missouri—The Rotary 
club observed Rotary’s seventeenth 
birthday with a banquet, minstrel 
show and dance, and the affair was 
voted the finest party in the history 
of the club. The minstrel show was 
forty-five minutes of fast and furious 
fun from start to finish and showed 
conscientious work on the part of 
the “actors.” The end men brought 
to light many hitherto unknown 
facts regarding certain notorious (?) 
members of the club. Following the 
minstrel show, Rotarians C. L. Chit- 
tenden and Mike Deale put on a 
sketch and Rotarian Bob Hall, 
the “extemporaneous guy” of the 


Orpheum Circuit entertained the 
club with his humor. 

® 
Pueblo, Colorado—The Pueblo 


club is proud of the fact that it has 
a member in President Harding’s 
Cabinet. Postmaster-General Hu- 
bert Work, past president, was made 
an honorary president of the Pueblo 
club on April 4th, 1921, just prior 
to going to Washington to take up 
the duties of First Assistant to Post- 
master-General Will Hays. Rotarian 
Work has recently succeeded Mr. 
Hays as Postmaster-General of the 
United States. When Rotarian 
Work left for Washington in 1921, 
he was presented with the jewel of a 
past president by the Pueblo club. 
The presentation was made by Ro- 
tarian C, A. Ballreich with a “home 
folks” speech, of which the follow- 
ing is an extract: “It is the 
home folks who surround you today 
and who have asked me to present to 
you this jewel of a past president of 
our Rotary club. This emblem, as 
you note, is in the form of a cog 
wheel; yet its protruding cogs are 
not intended to suggest outward 
harshness, but, rather, to suggest 
harmonious engagement in all hu- 
man affairs, to the betterment of 
man. The diamond in the center 
and the reflected rays therefrom are 
symbolic of purity of purpose—a 
Rotarian ideal. I now have the 
pleasure to hand to you this emblem 
of your office—it’s from the home 


folks.” 
@ 


Leavenworth, Kansas—As_ one 
phase of Leavenworth Rotary’s pros- 
perity campaign, the club conducted 
a prize essay contest on the subject 
of “Prosperity” among the six upper 








Mey, 19% 
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BRUDE M.PRINCS 


for 


MAP SERVICE 


With BRUDE Map 
RINGS, the —celiuloig 
**slip-on-easy’ king 
serving OD your mare 
you may give more reg) 
advantageous SERVICE to your customers Bales 
men and business. ; : 


BRUDE MAPRINGS are map indicators, abou 
%” diameter, made of thin sheet celluloid, in 1 
colors. A slit in the ring enables you to push op 
over head of tack, a simple operation. 


USES. They are used with tacks on maps yj 
display information s entary to that show 
by They win favor instantly wherever tried, 





ROTARIAN DEALERS. “‘Rery- 
ice to your customers’’ demands that 
you know sbout BRUDE MAPRINGSs. 
Ask _ Art. Brude for MAPWISE 
METHODS, our house organ, and for 
dealers’ proposition. 


BRUDE MAPRING Co. 


(A. C. Brude, Rotarian) 
Virginia - - Minnesota 














YOU Will Like 
D-E-N-N-E-Y TAGS 


and Real Denney Service 
‘*They Never Disappoint”’ 





THE SIGN OF QUALITY 


All good Rotarians need good tags—and that's 
the only kind we make. Whenever you buy TAGS 
buy D-E-N-N-E-Y TAGS. Factory representa 
tives in principal cities, or direct 
The Denney Tag Company, Inc. 

West Chester, Pa. 
Rotarian Geo. M. Huey, President 



















ROTARY CLUB EXHIBITIONS 


To display pictures, maps, drawings, 
charts, photographs, without injuring 
the exhibits or marring the walls, use 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
The fine needle point protects and the head holds 
the exhibited article tightly to the wall. Samples 
free to Rotarians. 

Seld by hardware, stationery, drug Per 
pa gt Boge es sain evanehins 10¢ Pkt. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 
Secretartes: Send 4 cents in stamps for Rotor) 

Club Attendance Chart 





12-2 Berkley St. Philadelphia 











THE SCIENCE OF FOOD 
SELECTION 


A book of plain instruction telling What 
to Eat and When to Eat, to obtain and © 
The efficiency of the body depends on the 
Anyone may be able to select the proper foo 
ing this book. Each article of food is ana 
just what it contains and just what it wil 
body. Non-Urie acid and Non-Toxic food 
shown. It explains how to eliminate toxic 
and all body poisons. How to select foods 
health and happiness. If book is not satis 
it and money will be refunded. Cloth bot 
$2.10. Send for descriptive literature of tl 
health ; 


THE HENDERSON SYST! | 
22, K. B. & T. Bldg. Charlest 0», W: 





PATENTS-— 

SEND model sketch or photo with descrip 
will make search in the United States Pate 
we will back our 
fee unless patent is obtained. © 
ee pa free Write 








W & CO., at 710 Eighth S 
U.S. Patent Office, Washins: 
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the public schools. The 
re limited to 300 words 
% k was given to the indiv- 
te! ing the “best essay in each 
af +] sia A paragraph from a 
yep: grade pupil’s essay reads: 
“The ire certain things that are 
le ) make our prosperity more 
ti Some of these things are 
tion, thrift, honesty, and 
ore regard for others. Somegne 

that the practice of the 
Rule’ will do more to pro- 
osperity than any other one 
thing. It is because our country 
to this rule as much as she 


lives 
does it she has gained such pros- 
perity as she has.” 
® 
Wichita, Kansas—The Rotary 
club recently entertained at a regu- 


lar meeting nearly three hundred 
Sedgwick county farmers, the first of 


a series of this kind of meetings 
planned by the rural acquaintance 


committee of the club. Each Ro- 
tarian was given the names of two 
iarmers, and urged not only to write 
them but to visit them personally. 
fhe regular program was given, fol- 
wing which John Field, editor ot 


the “Oklahoma Farmer,” made a 
splendid address on “Diversified 
Farming.” The famous Wichita 


quartet delighted the crowd with 
several number s, among which was 
their new “Prosperity ” Song,” pre- 
pared for the Los Angeles conven- 
tion and which was subsequently 
“tried out” on the Seventeenth 
District Conference at Muskogee, 
vhere it met with instant success. 


® 


Salt Lake City, Utah—At a recent 
meeting of the Rotary club, Mr. 
Herbert Hoover told the story of 
how 12,000,000 children of Europe 
have been saved through the relief 
undertaken by America, and the 
story was illustrated in simple but 
impressive fashion by a tableaux and 
topical music. As Mr. Hoover rose 
to the introduction by Governor Ma- 
bey, the curtains of a stage at one 


end of the ballroom, where lunch- 
con was served, parted. Beside 
; ) 

piles ot American foodstuffs, flour, 


milk and canned goods, stood two 
meri n marines, and the figure of 

ncle Sam and a Red Cross nurse. 
Then, as the music began, the na- 
tional song of Belgium, a child in 
native costume came forward and 


ha led America’s gift of food. 
“AS successive national anthems 
Were sung, each in the mother 
tongue, there came the children 
representing France, Poland, Ar- 
menia, Xussia, and China; and each 
Was red an accepted America’s 
saving cand. The tableau was un- 
Hee and the applause for Mr. 
LO00V ad not subsided when the 


frst came forward. It took 
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only a moment for the audience to 
catch the significance of the scene, 
and not a person who witnessed it 
but was deeply moved. Mr. Hoover 
then gave a splendid address, con- 


cluding with the words: “These 
works in providing food for the 
world, to my mind, come more 


nearly to representing the spirit of 
America than any other accomplish- 
ments in history. To me it is a most 
inspiring thought that in the 12,- 
000,000 children we have saved we 


have recreated lives almost equal in 


number to those who lost theirs 
upon the battlefields. I have the 
profound conviction that through 


the sums of money we have spent 
in this work, less than we spend 
annually for our battleships, we 
have gained for America something 
more precious than can ever be 
gained by battleships. It is vastly 
more important to have implanted 
the American flag in the hearts of 
12,000,000 children than to have 
planted it at the masthead of any 
battleship we have ever built.” 


) 


© 


High Point, North Carolina—An 
airplane edition of a radiophone 
newspaper published in the city of 
High Point was the outstanding and 
altogether unique feature of a recent 
luncheon of the Rotary club. Rev 
William Lambeth, who had charge 
of the program, announced with all 
seriousness that every word uttered 
during the luncheon was being trans 
mitted direct to High Point by radio- 
phone, that miracle of science of the 
modern age; that the typesetters 
were busy and the pressmen ready to 
put everything in type and the news- 
paper reporting the luncheon would 
arrive in the state’s metropolis by 
airplane before the luncheon broke 
up. And, sure enough, the paper 
came as per schedule. It was a small 
edition of the High Point Enterprise 
bearing the date of the luncheon, its 
price “a smile” and its daily weather 
report “always fair to Rotarians.” 
Every item in it bore a Winston- 
Salem date line and was labeled “by 
radiophone to the Enterprise.” The 
official program of the meeting was 
reported in full in this special edt- 
tion. It was a clever “hoax” on the 
club members which was _ thor- 
oughly enjoyed. 

® 

Fort Worth, Texas— The Fort 
Worth club created a sensation at 
the District Conference of the Eigh 
teenth District, held recently at Min 
eral Wells, when it put on a mock 
trial, entitled, “Is the Entertainment 
Provided for the Club Responsible 
for the Poor Attendance?” The 


setting was a court-room scene. The 
judge entered, accompanied by the 
sheriff, and court was called to or- 
der. The prisoner (the chairman of 
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STEWART KIDD 


Announce the Publication 


of 2002 Jokes in 


BILL JOHNSTON’S 


JOY-BOOK | 


| 
EDITED BY ROTARIAN | 
| 


QBOOKSELLERS” 





>S¥aHStiands 








WILLIAM T. JOHNSTON 
ILLUSTRATED BY ROTARIAN 
CLAUDE SHAFER 


2002 Jokes collected from 
corner of the earth, 
topical, 


every 
| classified im a 
cross-referenced index, 
with each of the forty- 
two sections illustrated. 


From the Author's Foreword: 
“In the body of the 
each story is numbered, and 
in the index it is cited by num- 
ber under every subject to 
which it applies. Some jokes 

| cover more than one point, 
you know. There is, for in- 
stance, the story of Jonah and 

| the Whale, not, for various 
reasons, digested in this col- 
lection. It has been our pur- 
pose and delight to leave no 
| one, no thing, no vice, no vir- 
tue, no state, no anything that 
adorns these tales unindexed.” 


Colored cover jacket, 12 mo. silk cloth, 
Net $2.50 


book 





BY ia aie —— 
| STEWART KIDD, ROTARIAN, Publish 
| ers & Booksellers, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 
Please send 
CODe. BILL JOHNSTON’S 


JOY BOOK Net $2.50 


Name 
Streel 
City 


State 
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A PIPE YOU 


Pat. Pdg. WILL ENJOY 

For real smoke comfort, nothing can equal a friendly pipe 
Try this one Here is correct pipe construction—light and 
short, yet giving you the benefits of a long stem Note 
the holes in me — 5 of them Smoke travels 1% 
inches—down or he and back another—cooling and 
mellowing it deligh tfu ily A wonderfully pleasant smoke 
free from undesirable acids Genuine Bakelite stem 
bowl, high grade briar; mouthpiece, solid rubber and con 
structed to check backflow of saliva Pipe easily cleaned 
Guaranteed as represented Price 3 Your check or 
parcel post C. O. D 


WIDOE MFG. CO. Dept. 4, Omaha, Neb. 
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Decorations 


All Kinds of Rotary 


n 





If your club is planning to entertain 
Rotarians, either going to or returning 
from the Convention at Los Angeles, 
you will want suitable materials for 
decorations. 


We are equipped to furnish anything 


you desire in this line—Emblems, flags, 
banners, pennants, arm bands, hat 
bands, etc. 


We had charge of the decorations for 
the International Rotary Convention 
at Cincinnati in 1916 and Atlantic City 
in 1920. 


DON’T delay too long in placing your 
order for materials and supplies for 
decorations—the convention is only a 
month away. 


George E. Fern 


ROTARIAN 
1215 Elm St. Cincinnati, O. 











Hotel Lincoln 
Lincoln Square _ Indianapolis 


Headquarters Rotary Round Table 


WM. R. SECKER, (Rotarian) 
General Manager 











“Ready to Stick on Anything” 


noon 


S ipo Gummed Gold Paper Rotary Seals 

f ae 23K Gold Leaf 

Me) bys $1.00 per 100 — $7.50 per 1000 
“oueY Internationa! Hatters Supply Co. 

14 W. 4th St. New York City 





FOR SALE 


Patent 200082 United States of America for 
““Cube”’ Teapot. 








Robert Johnson, of London Road, Leicester, England, is 
ee to receive offers for purchase of above patent. 

housands of Cube Teapots are now being sold in the 
United Kingdom every week. Ideal for Cafes, Hotels, 
Shipping and Restaurant Cars. 











Rotarians C. H. W. and E. P. M. Davey 
(of Bristol Rotary Club) wish to get in 
touch with American and Canadian manu- 
facturers (not already represented in 
England) of Wire Nails, Tools, Tube Fit- 
tings, Brassfoundry, Bolts and Nuts, and 
aed maponen fot Builders, Plumbers and 
“engineers. ress: 32 ueen uare, 
Bristol, England. Q Sa 














ENGRAVING EMBOSSING 
PRINTING 


LETTERHEADS BUSINESS CARDS 
WEDDING & SOCIAL STATIONERY 
SKETCHES SUBMIT 


TED ON REQUEST 


CENTURY ENGRAVING cE MBOSSINGCO. 
19 SOUTH WELLS ST.CHICAGO-US.A. 
WG.HARTUNG -PRES.- ROTARIAN 


oc LE 











THE ROTARIAN 


the entertainment committee) © was 
brought in. The jurors (new mem- 
bers of the club) were selected and 
sworn and the indictment was read 
and the trial proceeded. The wit- 
ness for the prosecution (a member 
recently elected) testified that he 
was promised good entertainment 
and lunch in return for his dues and 
luncheon fee. He further stated 
that he had attended four meetings 
out of ten and that these four meet- 
ings were uninteresting in every re- 
spect. In his testimony, it devel- 
oped that he had the erroneous idea 
that members were expected to do 
business with him solely because he 
was a Rotarian. The witness for the 
defense (a charter member) testified 
that he attended the club meetings 
constantly and that the programs 
furnished by the defendant are al- 
ways good—that they are broad and 
comprehensive in their scope. He 
testified that he did not solicit busi- 
ness from Rotarians but that he has 
always tried to so conduct his busi- 
ness that the service he sells will 
make it profitable for Rotarians and 
the public at large to do business 
with him. In his testimony, the 
thought was developed that stunts, 
vaudeville, etc., are not necessary to 
make a good Rotary program, but 
that the club has work to do, indus- 
trial problems to work out, etc. The 
prosecuting attorney then spoke 
with fire and enthusiasm, denounc- 
ing the defendant, upbraiding the 
club for not. putting more interest 
into the programs, and arguing that 
the plaintiff has been misled. The 
whole trial was worked to the cli- 
max in the speech of the defense 
attorney. His speech addressed to 
the jury composed of the new Ro- 
tarians gave him an opportunity to 
impress upon them the true spirit 
of Rotary and to convey to them the 
essential ideals and standards of the 
organization. At the outset he im- 
pressed upon their minds the indi- 
vidual responsibility as Rotarians. 





AVE A SON OR DAUGHTER GA 
allie OF FRIENDS THAT 


STAMMER 


write to me for my large FREE BOOK, entitled “STAMMERING, 
Its Origin and the Advanced Natural Method of Cure". Ask fora copy 
of our Natural Speech Magazine and our Special Vacation Rates. We 
have the largest school in the world curing Stammering, Stuttering and 
all other Speech Imperfections. p a write Ak, = 
Jennings, Advertising Manager of The Rotarian, or write to an 

iriwaukes Rotarian. Lee Wells Millard, President, The North- 
Western School for Staramerers, 2339 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SPECIAL .00 
3 Shirts fo ‘62 


MADE ~ TO - MEASURE 

These shirts carry the same 

guarantee as our more expen- 

sive grades. Send for samples 
: and measurement blanks. 

- STEVENS CUSTOM SHIRTS 

Reference—Tompkins County National Bank Box23 (ITHACA, N.Y. 


VENTRILOQUISM 


taught almost anyone at home (20th ressful . 8 ‘ 
TODAY 2e waaay fer particulars and proof. I: a a ae 
GEO. W. SMITH, ROOM M-492, 125 N. JEFF. AVE., PEORIA, ILL. 
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To 


Rotarian Printers 


If you want more business and 


better relations with customers 
SEND FOR DETAILS 


of a new, different, better Business 


Building Plan. 


Based wholly on Rotarian -Prin- 
ciples and real service—to you, your 


customer and your prospect. 


Based, also, on proved, scientific 
principles of Business Building—g 
distinct advance in building print- 


ing patronage. 


Based, also, on the principle of in- 
tensification and concentration, jn- 
stead of over-extension and sec itter. 


ation. 


WILL NOT conflict with ex Sting 


efforts, and may well supplant more 
costly ones. 
COST—less than a good office boy 
Send NOW for details and proof 


that I can help you to build your 
simply to get an | 


business—not 





——. 


i 








order. 
H. B. CAMPBELL 
(Written Salesmanship) 
Ariel Bldg. Rotarian Erie, Pa, 





Washington, D. C. 


The New Willard 


Hi warters Washington Rotary Club 
FRANK'S. HIGHT, gh 


Visiting Retarians Welcome 











Salt Lake City, Utah 


Hotel Utah 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr., Rotarian 


Rotary Ciub Luncheons held here Tuesdays, | 2:15. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 





















MIM 


HOTEL BOND 





= BOND ANNEX HOTEL 
= The three modern hotels 
= of Hartford, Conn. 
ER’ MU, Accommodating 1000 Guests 
BS Op YA HARRY S. BOND 

OS hose 
; AGLI TT 





Managing Director 























THE BONDMORE | 


= 
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Rotary Luncheons held at the ALAMAC every Tuesday 
Rotarian H. Latz, Mgr. 




















Asbury Park, N. J. 


Marlborough Hote! 


Harold W. Sexton, Manager, Rotarian 


Rotary Luncheons Every Wednesday | ?. M. 


Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome 
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Cedar Rapids, lews 


Fine Book and 


Catalogue Printing 

















LUTZ & SHEINKMAN 
2 DUANE STREET 


NEW YORK 





= The Torch Press 


— 


LITHOGRAPHERS 














montis. aa 
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